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ArtTicte I, 


Obfervations on the Religion, Law, Government, and Manners, of 
the Turks. 2 wols. Small 8ve. Pr. 4s. Nourfe. 


Pilgrimage through the deferts of Arabia would be a 
more detirable tafk than that of a reviewer, did not the 
verdant fpot and chryftat ftream fometimes prefent themfelves 
for his relief and refrethment. The publication before us is 
one of thofe very few performances which we can read, and con- 
fequently review, with pleafure. The author’s information 
may be depended on; and he is perhaps, in that refpeét, not 
only the original, but the only writer upon this fubje& who is 
to be trufted. Accounts and defcriptions of Turkey are in every 
one’s hands; but they generally are no better than /fecio/a mi- 
racula, {plendid romances, ‘beat out into leaf-gold from a fmall 
grain of truth, Handfome men, beautiful women, fumptuous 
entertainments, gorgeous palaces, and earthly paradifes, falute 
‘us at every turning of a page; and the effufions of fancy are 
fubftituted for the pictures of life. 

The author of the Obfervations before us (if we miftake not) 
enjoyed the beft opportunities for doing juftice to the fubjeA@s he 
treats of ; and thefe, cultivated by an enlightened underftanding, 
with an elegant tafte, muft always furnith out a rich literary re- 
paft to an enquiring mind, efpecially on fubjeéts fo little known 
as the religion, laws, government, and manners of the Turks. 

Having faid thus much, it may be proper to inform our rea- 
der, that he is not to hunt for the marvellous; that he is not 
to expect made-cifhes in the entertainment before us. It is 
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plain and fimple, but muft be always pleafing, where truth 
only is the objeét of enquiry. 

Our author begins with the difficulty of obtaining informa- 
tion in Turkey ; and tells us, that the Mahometan law, by con- 
fining its feétaries within the narrow limits of what the koran 
teaches, renders them inconverfible with the reft of mankind, 
efpecially on the fubje& of religion, or of their own cuftoms. 
He honeftly confeffes, therefore, that all information concern- 
ing the religion or manners of the Turks muft be imperfect, 
and that he can only attempt to trace the mere outlines of their 
national character. 

‘ The Turks are in general a fagacious, thinking people ; 
in the purfuit of their own intereft, or fortune, their attention 
is fixt on one object, and they perfevere with great fteadinefs 
until they attain their purpofe. They are in common life 
feemingly obliging and humane, not without appearances of 
gratitude: perhaps all or either of thefe, when extended to- 
wards Chriftians, are practifed with a view of fome advantage. 
Intereft is their fupreme good ; where that becomes an objec 
of competition, all attachment of friendfhip, all ties of con- 
fanguinity are diffolved ; they become defperate, no barrier 
can ftop their purfuit, or abate their rancour towards their com- 
petitors. In their demeanor they are rather hypochondriac, 
grave, fedate, and paflive ; but when agitated by paffion, fu- 
rious, raging, ungovernable ; big with diffimulation ; jealous, 
fufpicious, and vindiétive * beyond conception ; perpetuating 

revenge 





** The Zonanas, famous Jews, refiding at Conftantinople, are 
purveyors to the whole body of Janiffaries throughout the empire ; 
receive all their monies, fupply them with all neceflaries, advance 
cafh to their agas, [generals or commandants ], to all their officers, 
andeventothecommonmen. The father of the prefent Zonana 
had the fame employment ; he lived to a very advanced age, in 
high reputation, and had acquired great weight and influence 
with that turbulent, formidable corps. 'Tiriacki Mehemet Pafcha, 
who, in 1746, had the feals conferred on him as vizir, raifed 
himéfelf from a low beginning: two and twenty years before he 
attained his dignity, he was an ordinary katib, or fcribe, to 
that militia; at which time, on fome difpute of intereft with 
Zonana, he declared, with violent affeveration, that if he ever 
had it in his power, Zonana’s fhould be the firft head he would 
ftrike off: in effeét, he had been but a few days vizir, before 
he executed his purpofe ; time could not mitigate his revenge ; 
he took the old man’s head off even at the rifque of his own 
Security ; for fo great was the affection the janiflaries bore Zo- 
nana, 
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révenge from generation to generation. In matters of religion, 
tenacious, fupercilious, and morofe.’ 

The fecond chapter treats of the Mohammedan religion, and 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca. Our author obferves that the Maho- 
metan belief, at firft fight, appears extremely fimple, yet it leads 
to a great complication of the moft abfurd opinions, and the moft 
ridiculous ceremonies; fuch as their ablutions, their pilgri- 
mages to Mecca, their drinking a potion of water in which 
their prophet’s old robe has been dipt; repeating fome, or the 
whole, of the ninety-nine names of the different attributes of 
the Deity, on a itring of ninety-nine beads. He obferves, that 
they confider thofe foolifh performances as fo effeiitially necef- 
fary to a true believer, that without them ‘the pureft heart and 
the fincereft faith are infufficient to recommend him to divine 
favour. ‘ Thefe practices, continues this writer, he likewife 
holds to be the efficacious and indifpentible means, by which to 
atone for all his crimes and immoralities. 

‘ Such abfurdities might be looked on, as inventions con- 
trived by Mahomet, merely to amufe and catch his ignorant 
and fimple followers. They would indeed be of little con- 
fequence to the moral order of the world, if the conclufions 
drawn from them by the Turks, were not, in the higheft de- 
gree, injurious to the reft of mankind: for, hence they de- 
duce, that all who are not of their belief, and embrace not the 
doétrines of their prophet, are objects of divine vengeance and 
abhorrence ; confequently, of their deteftation, on whom they 
are to exercife violence, fraud, and rapine. 





nana, it was thought this ac of violence might caufe a re- 
bellion. 

‘ Turks have been known to come from the frontiers of Per- 
fia into Afia Minor, and Thrace, to revenge the death of a 
grand-father, uncle, or coufin, many years after the offence 
has been committed; ir is ufual for the parent to remind his 
child, the uncle his nephew, of any injury their family or 
relations have fuffered, and excite them continually to revenge. 
I wifh it were not true, that in many of the Greek iflands, 
among thofe who call themfelves C hriftiaas, the fame practice 
was not prevalent. 

‘ The chriftian Drugomen, or interpreters, are uncom- 
monly generous to the meaneit, the moft indigent Turk, treat- 
ing them with deference and politenz{s: when the reafon is 
afked, they tell you, they have feen f> many, from the very. 
loweit, rife to the higheft ftations, that it is neceffary to guard 
againft their revenge; in truth they fear them ; education and 


obfervation lead them to it.’ 
Yc: ‘ The 
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‘ The force and efficacy of this principle operates fo effec 
tually, that Mahomedans are ever ready to demonftrate their 
zeal by fpurning on the perfons, ravifhing the property, and 
even deftroying the very exiftence of thofe who profefs a dif- 
ferent religion. Afk them; let them be candid and fpeak 
plain, they will frankly confefs, that fuch is their duty, fo they 
are commanded, and that they are convinced it is moft meri- 
torious in the fight of God and his prophet. 

‘ Their fuperior thirft for gold is the potent prefervative of 
thofe Chriftians and Jews who live amongft them. ‘Thefe are 
an inexhauftible treafure to government ; a fource conftantly 
flowing to fupply the wants of multitudes, even of the power- 
ful and the ambitious: hence therefore, religious tyranny and 
the inveterate prejudice of enthufiafm, are in fome fort fubdued 
and vanquifhed. 

‘ The. firft effort of Mahomedan education is to root deep in 
the minds of their children, a high contempt of all other reli- 
gions ; from babes they are carefully taught to diftinguifh them 
by the opprobrious name of Giaur, or infidel. 

‘The habit becomes fo forcible by the time they are men, 
that they can ufe no other term; they follow them with it in 
every ftreet, and will often affe&t pufhing againit them with 
the utmoft contempt. 

‘Men of dignity, or thofe of a rank above the populace, 
behave with feeming courtefy and complaifance, though often 
with a fort of ftern fuperiority ; but you are fcarce, difmiffed, 
however civilly, before they will honour you with the high title 
of Dumus, or hog, the animal they hold the moit odious, de- 
teftable, and impure of the whole creation. 

‘Take the moft miferable Turk dependant on a Chriftian, 
one who lives by him, would ftarve without him ; let the 
Chriftian require of him the falute of peace. the Salem Alek, or 
‘* Peace be with you,” he would fooner die than give it; he 
would think himfelf abominated by God, and that his prophet 
would look down on him with indignation as an infidel and an 
apofiate; it is referved folely for mufflulmen, true believers. 
The utmoft they dare fay, and many of them think it faying 
too much, is Chair olla, ** Good be with you.” — 

‘ They are enjoined by their religion to extend it by mak- 
" ing converts; and to prefs all thofe of any other, at leaft 
three times to embrace it. Some affe& a forcible and un- 
becoming zeal; others, more moderate, content themfelves 
with a mere formal requifition ; but either of them will change 
their tone, according as they conceive the perfon they addrefs 


may be ufeful to them or not. 
«. They 
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‘ They cannot rejeét the moft abje&t or wicked mortal, who 
offers to become a true believer, though they know his crimes, 
and that he is wholly ignorant of what their belief confifts in.’ 

It is with no fmall pleafure we produce thefe quotations from 
a work of unqueftionable authenticity, becaufe they deftroy the 
fuggeftions of a fpecies of unbelievers, who have lately treated 
Mohamedanifm with the moft extravagant encomiums, and 
have even obfcurely given its morality the preference to Chrif- 
tianity. The learned are no ftrangers to the labours of Mr. 
Sale, and how afliduoufly he recommended the do&trines of the 
koran, which have been lately tranfplanted to the neighbour- 
hood of Geneva, and other parts of Europe, where they have 
taken root, and grow in full vigour. In what a defpicable, de- 
teftable light are they placed by this fenfible writer, who was 
longer and better acquainted with thofe infidels than perhaps all 
the freethinkers now exifting, notwithftanding their pretenfions 
to be adepts in the religion of Mahomet. 

Our author next gives us a moft frightful idea of the tyranny, 
zeal, and avarice, of the pafhaws, or Turkifh governors, and 
in what terrible thraldom they hold the Chriftians and Jews. 
‘ Faéts, fays he, are evident and inconteftible: refide at Con- 
ftantinople, obferve the continual fear Chriftians and Jews 
live in; the means they ufe to obtain proteGtion from the 
Turks in power; the enormous villanics they. feem under the 
neceflity of perpetrating on each other, as the price of that 
favour; ,the .wrongs, violences, and infults they are daily 
Jabouring under, and obliged paflively to bear; you will 
thence form a:true idea of Nohamedanifm, and a jut eftimate 
of the influence it has on the manners ot its votaries.’ 

We are next prefented with an exact account of the pilgri- 
mage to Mecca (which the author fays is the main bafis of 
Mahomedanifin) extrafied from the journal of a t:ue mufful- 
man, 

* After the month of their faft, or the Ramazan, the cara- 
van of Damafcus, compofed of the pilgrims from Europe and 
Afa Minor, the Arabian, and the principal one from Cairo, 
fet out for Mecca. They all have their ftated time of depar- 
ture, and their regular ftages. That from Cairo begins the 
journey thirty days after Ramazan; and the condudors fo re- 
gulate each day’s march, that they arrive in forty days; that 
is, juft before the Corban, or great Beiram of facrifice. 

‘« Five or fix days before that feftival, the three caravans, 
confifting of about 200,000 men, and 300,0c0 beafts of bur- 
then, unite and encamp at fome miles from Mecca. 

‘ The pilgrims form themfelves into fmall detachments, 


and enter the town to perform the ceremonies preparatory to 
. 9 that 
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that great one of facrifice. They are led through a ftreet off 
continual afcent, until they arrive at a gate on an eminence, 
called the Gate of Health; from thence they fee the great 
mofche, which enclofes the ‘houfe of Abraham ; they falute it 
with the profoundeft devotion, repeating twice, Salem Alek Iru- 
foul Alla; that is, ** Peace be with the Ambafflador of God.” 
Thence, at fome diftance, they mount up five fteps, to a large 
platform faced with ftone, where they offer up their prayers, 
Then they defcend on the other fide of it, and advance to- 
wards two fimilar arches, at fome diftance from each other, 
which they pafs through with great filence and devotion. This 
ceremony mutt be performed feven times. 

‘From hence they proceed to the great mofche which en- 
clofes the houfe of Abraham; enter the mofche, and walk 
feven times round the little building contained ‘within it ; fay- 
ing, ** This is the houfe of God, and of his fervant Abra- 
ham;” then kiffing with great reverence a black ftone, faid 
to be defcended white from heaven, they go to the famous 
well called Zun-Zun, and plunge into it with all their cloaths, 
continually repeating Toba Alla, Tcba Alla, ‘* Forgivenefs God, 


forgivenefs God.” 
‘ They then drink a draught of that fetid turbid water, and 


depart. 

‘ The duty of bathing and drinking they are obliged to pafs 
through once; but thofe who will gain paradife before the 
others, muft perform it once a day, during the ftay of the 
caravan. | 

‘ At fifteen miles from the town of Mecca, there is a hill, 
or fmaljl mountain, called Ghiabal Arafata, or The Mount of’ 
ForgivenefS ; it is about two miles in circumference, a moft 
delicious fpot; on it Adam and Eve met, after the Lord, for. 
their tranfgreffion, had feparated them forty years ; here they 
cohabited, and lived in excefs of happinefs, having built a 
houfe on this mount, called Beith Adam, 1. e. Adam’s Houfe. 
The night before, or the eve of the day of facrifice, the three 
caravans, each ranged in a triangular form, circumviron this 
mountain ; during this whole night the people rejoice, cla- 
mour, and riot, fire cannon, mufkets, piftols, and fire-works, 
with the continual noife of drums and trumpets. On the day, 
a profound filence fucceeds, they flay their fheep, offer up their. 
factifice on the mountain, with all the demonftrations of the 
mcit profound devotion. 

‘On a fudden a fcheik, or fantone, rufhes from amidft 
them, mounted on his camel, he afcends five fteps, rendered 
jraGicable for that purpofe, and in a fet fermon preaches to. 


the people. 
«* Return 
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** Return praife and thanks for the infinite and immenfe 
benefits given by God to Mahometans, through the mediation 
of his moft beloved friend and prophet Mahomet; for that he 
has delivered them from the flavery and bondage of fin and 
idolatry in which they were plunged; has given them the 
houfe of Abraham, from whence they can be heard, and their 
petitions granted. Alfo the Mountain of Forgivenefs, by 
means of which they can implore him, and obtain pardon and 
remiffion of all their fins. 

‘¢ For that the blefied, pious, and merciful God, giver of 
all good gifts, commanded his fecreta®y Abraham to build 
himfelf a houfe at Mecca, whence his defcendants might pray 
to him, the Almighty, and their defires be filled. 

** On this command, all the mountains in the world ran, 
as it were, each ambitious to affift the fecretary of the Lord, 
and to furnifh a ftone towards erecting the holy houfe; all 
except this poor little mountain, which, through mere indi- 
gence, could not contribute a ftone, it continued therefore 
thirty years grievoufly afflicted; at length, the eternal God 
obferved its anguifh, and moved with pity at its long fuffer- 
ing, broke forth, faying, I can forbear no longer, my child, 
your bitter lamentations have reached my ears, and I now de- 
clare, that all thofe who henceforth come to vifit the houfe of 
my friend Abraham, fhall not be abfolved of their fins, if they 
do not firft reverence you, and celebrate on you the holy facri- 
fice, which I have commanded to my people through the 
mouth of my prophet Mahomet.—Love God—pray—give 
alms.”’—After this fermon, the people falute the mountaia 
and depart.’ 

The third chapter treats of the various fe&ts among the Ma- 
hometans. Our author tells us they are, indeed, various, but 
far from being attended with any fanguinary effeéts: that exe- 
cutions, tortures, pains, and penalties, are never heard of 
among the Turks; and that if the rituals of the eftablifhed re- 
ligion are performed, and a convenient conformity obferved, 
they enquire no farther about it. He thinks, with great juftice, 
that their ignorance in the art of printing is the principal caufe 
why the reveries of individuals have not been diffufed among 
numbers ; and therefore, when religious oddities feize a Turk, 
they center in himfelf, and ferve at moft as mere confidential 
entertainment to a few friends. This writer owns, at the fame 
time, there are among the Turks many philofophical minds ; 
that they are fond of the Epicurean religion ; and that, perhaps 
without their Knowing it, they are at once perfect Atheifts and 


profefied Mahometans. 
Y4 In 
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In the fourth chapter we have a view of the ‘Mahometan 
church-government, and their civillaw. ‘ Moft writers on the 
Mahometan religion, extra€ting their knowledge from Ara 
bian authors of the very early ages of the Hegira, have, I 
think, too pofitively blended and confounded it with their pre- 
fent law: not confidering the changes which time produced in 
the Mahommedan fyftem ; for ‘the Koran centaining ‘political 
inftitutes as well as religious dogmas, was probably fufficient to 
regulate the civil affairs of Mahomet’s firft followers, a few 
Arabians, as remarkable. for. their poverty and the fimplicity 
of their manners, as fer their courage and enthufiafm ; and the 
immediate fucceffors of thefe men, pofiefied with a religious 
vencration for this production of their prophet,. continued to 
blend together in the fame perfon, the fun@tions of ‘thie prieft 
and that of the judge; and thus genet for, a time religious 
with civil rights. 

‘ But when his followers became numerous, and their dos 
minion was fpread over many opulent and extenfive’ regions, 
not only religious orders fprung up, to eafe the hierarch of 
what he thought the drudgery of his office; but alfo law-dis 
gefters arofe, who now finding the do&rines of the Koran in- 
fufficient. for the great end of government, viz. the preferving 
of good order, and the well-being of civil fociety, have reme- 
died its defe&ts without appearing to derogate from its autho- 
rity, or. rifquing to alienate the leaft part of that implicit 
obedience, and profound veneration, the people paid to its 
for under pretence of forming commentaries, as a fimple ex 
tenfion of the angel’s or the prophet’s ideas, they have pro- 
vided codes of civil law, equal and fimilar to the code, pan- 
deét, or digeft s as clear and copious as Cujas and Domat.. 

Our author next animadverts with great juftice upon Mon- 
tefquicu’s -miftakes, as if the grand fignior’s defpotifin fwal- 
lowed up the whole code of right in that empire, all private 
property, all fucceflions, and all inheritances. He proves that 
this opimion is founded only on vulgar prepoffoflions, and that 
had Montefquieu read the fingle chapter of the koran entitled 
** Women,” it would have fhewn him, without appealing to 
facts, how fucceffions in families, and to male, or female, or 
wives, are fixed and regulated by the prophet ; and confequent- 
ly, how far private property is fecured byJaw beyond the reach, 
and out of the power, of the fultan. We are alfo informed, 
that the modes of conveying property of every kind‘are- fixed in 
Turkey with as much precifion as in any part of Europe; and 
that the Turks have books which they make ufe of as authorities 
for their legal decifions. 


The 
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The fifth chapter treats of the Koran ; and the author very: 
pertinently cenfures Mr. Sale and the free-thinkers we have al» 
ready mentioned, who place it upon a footing with the: Chrife 
tian religion. .'This chapter-cannot be readoby any man who 
pretends to reafon or reflection, without being imprefféd with 
the moft contemptible ideas of Mahomet’s religious do@rines. 

The fixth chapter, though fhort, is, we think, the moft im» 
portant of any in this work: it treats of defpotifm and its ‘re< 
firaints among the Turks. We here learn, that the fultan is 
not more defpotic than many Chriftian fovereigns, perhaps not 
fo much as fome of them. Paradoxical as this aflertion feems,; 
we cannot otherwife account for the duration and permanenoy 
of the Turkith empire. A government founded upon barba- 
rifm, and executed according to the whim, caprice, ignorance, 
avarice, cruelty, or other paffions, of a prince or his minifters, 
muft foon be fhaken, if not deftroyed. The hiftory of the ca- 
lifate,, once a more powerful empire than that of the Turks at 
prefent, proves how dangerous it is to abandon firft principles: 
« But (fays our author) whatever defe&ts may be in the political 
fyftem of the Turks, their empire is fo folidly founded on the 
bafis of religion, combined with law, and fo ‘firmly cement- 
ed by general enthufiafm, and the intereft, as well as vanity, 
of the ‘Turkith individuals, that it has lafted ages, and bids fair 
for ftability and permanency.’ 

We are next inftruéted, that the Turkifh monarchs are ‘li- 
mited by religien and Jaw. The officers under pathaws in‘ dif- 
tant provinces, hold their offices on a kind of feudal tenure, 
and the pafhaw inherits at their ——. ‘The affinity of this 
law or cuftom with the tenures of the old: feudal law, traris- 
ferred, in this inftance. from lands to office, would lead us to 
think it had its origin from thofe tenures; for they ‘prevailed 
over almoft all the known world, at the time the Koran was 
formed ; and they fubfifted amonoeftt ourfelves long after the 
Conqueft. 

« By thefe tenures, lands held in fief reverted, on the death 
of the holder, abfolutely and irrevocably to the feudal prince: 
or lord: the family were left to fcramble the wide world ‘for 
fubfiftence ; they had no claim of recovery, mor even a pre- 
tenfion to relief in their neceffities, except ‘from mere com- 
miferation and humanity. 

‘ Mahomet, either by chance or defign, has effectually fe- 
cured the people from the immediate ‘inconvenience and op- 
preflion of that tenure. 

‘ Eftates, in land or houfes, annexed to the church, either 
in a¢tual poffeffion, or in reverfion, are held; both by prince 
and people facred and inviolable: thofe perfons therefore, by 

whatever 
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whatever means they acquire their pofleffions, who give the 
reverfion to religious foundations, tranfmit them unmoleftedly 
and unalienably to their direct male iffue: Mecca and Medina 
are the places geuerally preferred, becaufe held the moft 
facred.’ 

This author, we hope, will not be offended, if we hint, that 
it may be neceflary for him to revife the above paflage. The 
holdings or tenures he there mentions, are defcriptive of the 
Saxon rather than the Norman conftitution in England, which 
rendered fiefs hereditary, as they had been, for fome years before 
the Conqueft, in France and other parts of Europe. It would 
be no unpleafant ftudy fhould an intelligent writer profecute 
this difcovery, and trace the different kinds of tenures through 
all the Turkifh empire. Perhaps their antiquity may be found 
higher than the ufe of letters, and their extent much wider 
than is generally imagined. 

The fettlement of an eftate upon the church, requires a very 
trifling annual quit-rent to be paid; but when the iffue of the 
life-renter is extinguifhed, the eitate devolves to the religious 
foundation on which it is fettled. Mahomet did not limit this 
law of fecurity to his own fetaries (for we are told that both 
Jews and Chriftians may avail themfelves of it) ; nor has there 
ever been a fingle inftance of an attempt to trefpafs or reverfe 
it. Upon the whole, the breach of fuch a law would deftroy 
the foundation of the fultan’s throne, whofe fovereignty would 
ceafe the moment he abandoned thofe doctrines or violated 
thofe laws, 

The title of the feventh chapter is, ‘ Faéts to elucidate the 
foregoing chapter, and of the Turkifh government.” Though 
thefe elucidations are highly curious and entertaining, as is alfo 
the eighth chapter, which contains the hiftory of the vizir 
Ragib Mchemet Pafhaw’s government, yet we have been fo full 
in illuftrating the general principles of this publication, that 
we inuft refer the reader to the original. It is fufficient here to. 
fay, that the plan and combination of the Turkifh government 
and religion is calculated to fecure property and to, exclude the 
exercife of arbitrary power, and feem. to be as well fitted for 
thofe purpofes as the evidences on which they reft are for in- 
fpiring contempt and horror. It is fufficient if they are firmly 
believed both by prince and people, and ftrongly riveted in 
their minds. 

The ninth chapter treats of * Change of vizirs—Order of 
bufinefs.—Policy of Turkifh minifters.? Thefe contents afford 
frefh inftances of Turkith venality. 

. The tenth chapter, which begins the fecond volume, treats 
ef the adminiftration of Turkith juftice, and is, in fa&, a con- 
tinuation 
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tinuation of the fame fubje&, The eleventh chapter turns on 
embafladors and their audiences, and we cannot withftand the 
temptation of giving, from fo excellent an authority, an ac- 
count of an embaffador’s audience, in which the pride and 
oftentation of the Turkith court are fully difplayed. 

‘ The firft opening of an ambaffador’s fun&ion is to 
the vizir: they both feat themfelves, the ambaflador on a 
ftool, the vizir on the corner of his fofa ; mutual civilities pafs 
between them, without any variation in language fince the 
empire began. He is told, ‘‘ that as long as his mafter ob-’ 
ferves the laws of friendfhip with them, the grand feignor will 
correfpond.” The honours of the Caftan, fweetmeats, coffee,’ 
fherbet, and perfume, are prefented to him; but when he de-' 
parts they clap their hands, hifs him out of the room, and two 
officers who attend him, one on each fide, attempt at half- 
way, to make him turn and falute the vizir, who never ftirs off 
of his corner: he who forgets his charaéter may be furprifed 
into it; but he who does not, keeps on his pace, and drives 
en his leaders, 

‘ On an occafion that offered of adjufting the ceremonial 
with an ambaflador who thought himfelf offended, this ufage 
was redreffed, and if is to be hoped continues no longer. 

‘ How greatly foever fuch indecency may fhock the delicacy 
of a man jealous of his mafter’s dignity, he has a much more 
humiliating fcene to go through, at his audience of the grand 
feignor. 

‘ The time appointed for the ambaflador to be over the’ wa- 
ter is the morning, at the break of day: on his landing lie is 
received by the chiaux pafhi, or marfhal of the court, in a’ 
houfe deftined for that purpofe, the ftairs of which are no bet- 
ter than a ladder, and the room fit rather for the reception of 
a Polifh Jew than for a man of his dignity. 

¢ Often, and indeed generally, the chiaux pafhi is not there 
at the ambaflador’s arrival ; but the common excufe is, that 
he is detained in the mofchee at his prayers. 

‘ When the firft civilities are pafled over, an infinuation is 
made to the ambaffador, that he muft expeé the chiaux path? 
will ride at his right hand. ‘This part of the ceremony, long 
contefted, but never given up by the Turks, except only when 
they have been beaten into it, leaves the ambaffador the fole 
refource of protefting ; all other oppofition is in’ vain’: ‘he, 
however, infifts, that a gentleman of his retinue fhall ride at 
his left. With whatever feeming reluétance they admit this 
claim, if urged with proper refolution it fucceeds. It has in- 
deed been often produétive of ferious conteftation and diforder in 
the march; and fometimes almoft of a fufpenfion of the audience. 

* After 
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‘ After waiting fome time in that miferable.chamber at. the 
water-fide, the vizir’s command arrives to-let them know, that 
he is ready to depart from the Porte to the Seraglio. . The cae 
valcade then begins, and marches in ftate to the vizir’s door, 
where, whether it rams, hails, or fnows, the ambaflador muft 
remain on horfeback in the open ftreet to fee his pomp, and to 
falute his bighnefs and his whole court, as they pafs by, When 
they are near the gate of the Seraglio, the ambaflador’s train 
advances flowly: on his arrival, he finds the vizir feated in the 
divan-chamber. 

‘In the middle of this chamber.an.old fquare fool is pre- 
pared for the .ambaffador; and he is there fixed, if the ftool 
can fupport him, .at leaft for two. hours, heating the decifion 
of caufes he does not underiiand; though if it be a pay-day 
for the Janifaries and Spahis, and this the Turks generally 
chufe, he is entertained with feeing about two thoufand four 
hundred yellow bags of money told out and diftributed ; and 
this lafts at leaft twice two hours; fo that in a cold day, with- 
out a fur, his very vitals may freeze ; and at any time the 
fpine of his back -muft fuffer ‘cruelly, for he has nothing to 
lean againit to fepport or eafe it. 

‘ After this part of the fcene is over, a new one fucceeds ; 
the dinner is ferved ; the ambaflador fits on his ftool, the vizir 
on his elevated fopha; a round table is brought between them, 
at each fide of which is placed a handkerchief folded up to 
wipe the mouth and hands ; fifty difhes, fucceeding eachother, 
every half minute, came in like .a torrent; a- head-fervant 
ftands near the ambaflador with-his arms bare : his office is to 
tear a fow] in pieces, and to lay the choiceft morfels of it be- 
fore them, all which he performs with his fingers ; he com- 
mends without ceafing the excellent dinner, whilft the vizir 
prefies his gueft to eat, and, perhaps, enters into a familiar 
converfation’ with. him: and at'the laft, to crown the Ropat, 
one draught of fherbet is ferved. 

‘ The grand feignor all the while peeps through a dark 
window to fee the whole entertainment, and as foon as it is 
over retires to his audience-room. 

‘ The.chiaux. pafhi enters with his talkifh, or order in writ- 
ing, to the vizir, to tell him, that the monarch is on his 
throne ; he receives it with the utmoft fubmiffion, firft touches 
his/forehead with it, then, kiffes it, and having read it, puts 
it into his breaft, and departs. 

‘ After his departure, the ambaflador is told he: mutt crofs 
the court-yard to go to the audience: he is preceded by the 
chiaux pai with all his officers and attendants richly clad. 

‘ But 
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¢ But he does not immediately enter the audience-room ; he 
is ftopt in the ‘court-yard, where, under -a tree, by way of 
bench, is a fingle old board; on which, at other times, grooms, 
hoftlers, and fcullions lie to fun themfelves, though it fome- 
times ferves them for lefs decent purpofes: on this, that he 
fhould not wait too long ftanding, they defire him to fit until 
he is vefted with the caftan. They do not examine whether 
this bench is wet or dry, clean or dirty, nor whether it rains 
or fnows: As foon as the ceremony of vefting is over, two 
capigis pafhis feize him by the fhoulders, and conduét him in. 
He finds the monarch at one corner placed on his fopha, higher 
by much than common, and covered with a casiopy ; ‘his legs 
rather pending: at his fide lies a rich fword, and fome regalia, 
He eyes the ambaflador afkew, hears his harangue, which, 
were it fpoken with the eloquence of Cicero, would. gain 4ittle 
attention: nor does it import in what language ‘it is pro- 
nounced ; for the real one is given in to the vizir before, tranf- 
lated by the Drugoman, or interpreter of the Porte; .who, 
after the ambaflador has done, repeats it extemspore,)in the 
Turkith language, to the grand feignor. 

‘The monarch fpeaks a few words to the vizir, who -ad- 
vances towards the middle of the room, and anfwers:the am- 
baflador in their ufual common-place language : this the in- 
terpreter explains, and thus the audience finifhes, and the 
ainbaflador is difmified. : 

‘ After all is over, he expedéts to be delivered from the te- 
dioufnefs of that day, and without further obftacle to mount 
his horfe, and be gone: he mounts, it is true; but in the 
fecond quadrangle of the Seraglio, he is ftopped, and obliged 
to wait on horfeback under a tree, until the vizir paffes before 
him on his return home; and then he is fuffered to depart.’ 

The twelfth chapter contains mifcellaneous obfervations on 
the manners of the ‘T'urks; the thirteenth, obfervations on the 
Greeks ; as the fourteenthand laft treats of the religion. of that 
people. 

Our limits circumfcribe us from farther quotations : we can- 
not, however, take leave of this inftructive performance with- 
out owning, that our ideas have been both enlarged and reéti- 
fied by the intelligent author. We can now confider Turkey 
hot as a fairy land, but asa great empire founded.on a durabie 
fyftem, though governed by the vileft and moft rapacious. mon- 
fters. We no longer confider their religion as pure, fimple, 
and moral, but as a complication of the bafeit:and moft infa- 
mous forgeries, and their nation 2s an afizmbiage of mean, 
mercenary, unteeling wretches. ty 
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Il. The Narrative of the Honourable John Byron (Commodore in a 
Late Expedition round the World) containing am Account of the 
great Diftreffiis fuffired by bimfilf and bis Companions on the Coaft 
of Patagonia, from the Year 1740, till their Arrival in England, 
1746. With a Defeription of St. Jago de Chili, and the Man- 
ners and Cuftoms of the Inbabitants. Alfo, a Relation of the Lofs 
of the Wager Man of War, one of Admiral Anfon’s Squadron. 
Written by bhimfelf, and now firft Publifeed, Svo. Pr. 41. 
Davies. 


HIS is another authentic publication, which we review 
with the greateft fatisfation. Our readers are undoubt- 
edly apprifed of the great fervices the honourable author has 
done his country, but, till this Narrative appeared, they could 
have no idea of the hardfhips he fuffered. All that the public 
was informed of in general was, that Mr. Byron failed in the 
Wager, which was fitted out for commodore Anfon’s expedi- 
tion, and was commanded by captain Cheap, who, being fe- 
parated from the fquadron, was fhipwrecked upon the in- 
hofpitable coait of Patagonia, and fuffered the moft inex- 
preffible miferies, not only from the climate, but the difobe- 
dience and unrulinefs of his crew, one of whom he was obliged 
to kill with his own hand. Mr. Byron attended his captain 
bravely and faithfully in all the varied fcenes of his diftrefs. 
His youth and vigorous conftitution enabled him to bear fhocks 
and fatigues which the boldeft land-man cannot read without 
fhrinking, and fuch as would appear infurmountable to human 
nature, were they not defcribed by truth and experience. 
Speaking of the crew’s getting on fhore, the writer proceeds 
thus : 
‘ The fcene was now greatly changed ; for many who but 
a few minutes before had fhewn the ftrongeft figns of defpair, 
and were on their knees praying for mercy, imagining they 
were now not in that immediate danger, grew very riotous, 
broke open every cheft and box that was at hand, ftove in the 
heads of cafks of brandy and wine as they were borne up to 
the hatch-ways, and got fo drunk, that feveral of them were 
drowned on board, and lay floating about the decks for fome 
days after. Before I left the fhip, I went down to my cheft, 
which was at the bulk-head of the ward-room, in order to fave 
fome little matters, if poffible ; but whilft I was there the fhip 
thumped with fuch violence, and the water came in fo faft, that 
I was forced to get upon the quarter-deck again, without fav- 
ing a fingle rag but what was upon my back. The boatfwain 
and fome of the people would not leave the fhip fo long as there 
was any liquor to be got at; upon which captain Cheap fuf- 
: fered 
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fered himfelf to be helped out of his bed, put into the boat, and 
carried on fhore. : 

‘ It is natural to think, that to men thus upon the point of 
perifhing by fhipwreck, the getting to land was the higheft at- 
tainment of their wifhes ; undoubtedly it was a defirable event ; 
yet, all things confidered, our condition was but little mended 
by the change. Which ever way we looked, a fcene of horror 
prefented itfelf: on one fide the wreck (in which was all that 
we had in the world to fupport and fubfift us), together with a 
boifterous fea, prefented us with the moft dreary profpe&; on 
the other, the land did not wear a much more favourable ap- 
pearance: defolate and barren, without fign of culture, we 
could hope to receive little other benefit from it than the pre- | 
fervation it afforded us from the fea. It muft be confeffed this 
was a great and merciful deliverance from immediate deftruc- 
tion ; but then we had wet, cold, and hunger to ftruggle with, 
and no vifible remedy againft any of thefe evils. Exerting 
ourfelves, however, though faint, benumbed, and almoft help- 
lefs,' to find fome wretched covert againft the extreme incle- 
mency of the weather, we difcovered an Indian hut, at a {mall 
diftance from the beach, within a wood, in which as many as 
poffible, without diftinf&tion, crowded themfelves, the night 
coming on exceedingly tempeftuous and rainy. But here our 
fituation was fuch, as to exclude all reft and refrefhment by 
fleep from moft of us; for befices that we preffed upon one an- 
other extremely, we were not without our alarms and appre- 
henfions of being attacked by the indians, from a difcovery we 
made of fome of their lances and other arms in our hut; and 
our uncertainty of their ftrength and difpofition gave alarm to 
our imagination, and kept us in continual anxiety. 

¢ In this miferable hovel, one of our company, a lieutenant 
of invalids, died this night ; and of thofe who for want of room 
took fhelter under a great tree, which ftood them in very little 
ftead, two more perifhed by the feverity of that cold and rainy 
night. In the morning, the calls of hunger, which had been 
hitherto fupprefled by our attention to more immediate dangers 
and difficulties, were now become too importunate to be ree 
fitted. We had moft of us fafted eight and forty hours, fome 
more; it was time, therefore, to make enquiry among our- 
felves what ftore of fuftenance had been brought from the 
wreck by the providence of fome, and what could be procured 
on the ifland by the induftry of others: but the produce of the 
one amounted to no more than two or three pounds of bifcuit 
duft referved in a bag; and all the fuccefs of thofe who ven- 
tured ‘abroad, the weather being {till exceedingly bad, was to 
kill one fea-gull, and pick foie wild fellery. Thefe, there- 

fore, 
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fore, were immediately put into a pot, with the addition of a 
large quantity of water, and made into a kind of foup, of which 
each partook as far as it would go; but we had no fooner 
thrown this down, than we were feized with the moft painful 
ficknefs at our ftomachs, violent reachings, fwoonings, and 
other fymptoms of being poifoned, This was imputed to va- 
rious caufes, but in general to the herbs we made ule of, in the 
nature and quality of which we fancied ourfelves miftaken ; 
but a little farther enquiry let us into the real occafion of it, 
which was no other than this: the bifcuit.duft was the fweep- 
ings of the bread room, but the bag in which they were put 
had been a tobacco bag; the contents of which not being in- 
tirely taken out, what remained mixed with the bifcuir duft, 
_and proved a {trong emetic. 
_ © We were in all about a hundred and forty who had got to 
fhore ; but fome few remained ftill on board, detained either 
by drunkennefs, or a_ view of pillaging the wreck, among 
which was the boatfwain. 'Thefe were vifited by an officer in 
the yawl, who was to endeavour to prevail upon them to join 
the reft ; but finding them in the greateft diforder, and difpofed 
to mutiny, he was obliged to defiit from his purpofe, and re- 
turn without them.’ 
Having with great difficulty fecured fome provifions on fhore, 
they found that the land they were fettled upon was about 
ninety leagues to the northward of the weftern mouth of the 
Streights of Magellan, in the latitude of between 47 and 48° 
fouth, from whence they could plainly fee the vaft mountains 
called Cordilleras. Nothing could be more difcouraging than 
the whole appearance of the coaft, from an eminence which 
they very properly termed Mount Mifery; and their diftrefles 
were aggravated by the villany and drunkennefs of the crew. 
While they were endeavouring to fit out their long-boat for 
difcoveries, they were vifited by three canoes of Indians, who, 
our author thinks, had never feen white people before. ‘ Thefe 
favages (fays Mr. Byron) who upon their departure left us a few 
mufcles, returned in two days, and furprifed us by bringing 
three fheep. From whence they could procure thefe animals, 
in a part of the world fo diftant from any Spanifh fettlement, 
cut off from all communication with the Spaniards by an inac- 
_ceffible coaft and unprofitable country, is difficult to conceive. 
Certain it is, that we faw no fuch creatures, nor ever heard of 
any fuch, from the Streights of Magellan, till we got into the 
neighbourhood of Chiloe: it muft be by fome ftrange accident 
that thefe creatures came into their pofleflion; but what that 
was, we never could learn from them. At this interview we 


bartered with them for a dog or two, which we roafied and 
eat. 
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ent.’ In a'few days after, they made us another vifit, and 
bringing’ their wives with them, took up. their abode with: us’ 
for fome days; then again left us.’ 

The diforders among the crew were every day encreafing 3 
and the death of Mr, Cozens, the midfhipman, whom the cap- 
tain fhot rafhly and haftily, was fo far from reforming them, 
that it threw them alntoft into open fedition and revolt. - Tho’ 
Mr. Byron treats the captain's behaviour with. great decency 
and tendernefs, yet we can by no means think it was either 
amiable or humane ; great allowances, however, fhould. be made 
for his fituation, and the provocations he received. The long 
boat being faved from the wreck, all hands went ‘to. work to 
fit her for bearing the ftormy fea, and for lengthening her 
about twelve feet by the keel. .While they were employed in 
this, and in getting neceffary fubfiftence, they were joined by 
about fifty Indians and their wives, who intended to fettle with 
them ; but the liberties which the failors took with the women 
difgufted the favages fo much, that they left them; after 
which the diftreffes of the crew for food became infupportable, 
and their number, which at firft was a hundred and forty-five, 
was reduced to a hundred, chiefly by famine, | This encreafed 
fo much, that our author was forced to confent to make a 
meal of a faithful Indian dog he had; and three weeks after, 
he was glad to devour his paws and fkin. 

The fcheme of fitting out the long-boat ftill went on, and 
fome of the crew propoied to pafs the Streights of Magellan ; 
but this defign was not approved of by the captain, who in- 
fifted upon their going northwards, with a view of feizing a 
fhip of the enemy. We cannot attend this brave officer thro’ 
all his adventures, nor in the attempt which he and thirteen 
others made in the barge to profecute difcoveries fouthwards, 
Eighteen of the ftouteft fellows of the fhip’s company had 
formed themfelves into a cabal, and determined to go in the 
long-boat to the fouthward by the Streights of Magellan ; but 
being oppofed in this defign by the captain, they put him under 
arreit, on pretence of bringing him to his trial in England for the 
murder of Cozens. At laft it was determined to force the cap 
tain on board; and the crew, to the number of eighty-one, 
among whom was our author, were diftributed.into the. long- 
beat, cutter, and barge; but finding themfelves  ftraitened 
for room and provifions, they at laft left captain Cheap, Mr. 
Hamilton of the marines, and the furgeon, on the ifland, 
as they thought it. Mr. Byron, finding the captain left: be- 
hind, took the firft opportunity of returning to him, with fome 
other failors, in the barge. Next day our author applied to 
the long-boat crew for his own fhare of the provifions, and that 
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of thofe who had gone off with him, but to no purpofe. About 
twenty remaining with the captain, they muft have been 
ftarved, had they not hooked up three cafks of beef from 
the fhip; for the Indians refufed them all farther fupplies 
of provifions, becaufe they had nothing to give them in ex- 
change. Many efforts were now made to get clear of the 
ifland ; but the ftorm encreafed fo that they were ebliged to 
throw their beef and every thing overboard, to prevent fink- 
ing. About Chriftmas they endeavoured once more to get 
round a'‘cape they had often effayed before, but without fuccefs ; 
and their fatigues were now fo augmented, that they were in- 
different as'to what befel them. However, they luckily killed 
fome feal, and got fome fhell-fith, which gave them great relief. 

At laft they loft their yawl, and our author was obliged to 
ferve on board the barge. ‘ The next day (fays he) being 
fomething more moderate, we ventured in with the barge as 
near as we could to the fhore, and our companions threw us 
fome feals liver ; which having eat greedily, we were feized 
with exceflive ficknefs, which affected us fo much, that our 
ikin peeled off from head to foot. 

‘ Whilft the people were on fhore here, Mr. Hamilton met 
with a large feal, or fea-lion, and-fired a brace of balls into 
him, upon which the animal turned upon him open-mouthed ; 
but prefently fixing his bayonet, he thruft it down its throat, 
with a good part of the barrel of the gun, which the creature 
bit in two feemingly with as much eafe as if it had been a twig. 
Notwithftanding the wounds it received, it eluded all farther 
efforts to kill it, and got clear off.’ 

The barge not being capacious enough to carry the whole 
company, they. were obliged to leave four marines behind 
them, who, when they parted, ftood upon the beach, giving 
us (fays the writer) three cheers, and calling out, God ble‘s the 
king. Mr. Byron is of opiniou, that thofe, poor fellows met 
with a miferable end. The crew attempted afreth to double the 
cape, but found it impraGieable, and then they refigned them- 
felves to their fate, and refolved to go back to what they called 
Wager’s Ifland, there to linger out a miferable life, as they had 
not the leaft profpect of returning home, In returning to the 
ifland, ‘ our furgeon (fays our author) who was then by him- 
felf, difcovered. a pretty large hole, which feemed to lead to 
fome den, or repofitory, within the rocks. It was not fo rude, 
or natural, but that there were fome tigns of its_having been 
cleared, and made more acceflible by induftry. The furgeon 
for feme time hefitated whether he fhould venture in, from his 
uncertainty as to the reception he might meet with from any 
inhabitant ; but his curiofity getting the better of his fears, he 
deter- 
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determined to go in; which he did upon hisrhands and knees, 
as the pailage was too low for him to enter, otherwife. After 
having proceeded 4 confiderable way thus, he arrived ata {pa- 
cious chamber; but whether hollowed out by hands, or natu- 
ral, he could not be. pofitive. The light into this .chamber, 
was conveyed through a hole at the top; in the midft. was a 
kind of bier, made of fticks laid croflways, fupported by props 
of about five feet in height. Upon this bier, five or fix bodies 
were extended ; which, in appearance, had been depofited 
there a long time ; but had fuffered no decay or diminution. 
They were without covering, and the flefh of thefe bodies was 
become. perfeily dry and hard; which, whether done by any 
art, or fecret, the favages may be pofflefled of, or occafioned 
by any drying virtue in the air of the cave, could not be gueffed.: 
Indeed, the furgeon, finding nothing there to eat, which was 
the chief. inducement for his creeping into this hole, did not, 
amufe himfelf with long difquifitions, or make that accurate: 
examination which he would have done at another time; but 
crawling out,as he came in, he went and told the firft he met 
of what he had feen. Some had the curiofity to go in likewife. 
I had forgot to mention that there was another range of bodies, 
depofited in the fame manner, upon another platform under 
the bier. .Probably this was the burial-place of their great 
men, called caciques ; but from whence they could be brought, 
we were utterly at a lofs to conceive, there being no traces of 
any Indian fettlement hereabout. We had feen no favage fince 
we left the ifland, or obferved any marks in the coves, or bays 
to the northward, where we had touched, fuch as of fire-places, 
or old wigwams, which they never fail of leaving behind them ;; 
and it is very probable, from the violent feas that are always: 
beating upon this coaft, its deformed afpet, and the very 
{wampy foil that every where borders upon it, that it is little 
frequented.’ 

This adventure is the more remarkable, from its exa& agree- 
ment with the accounts of the burying-places of the Virginian 
caciques, or princes, as they are delineated by a painter, one. 
White, who had been fent over to make drawings of all the, 

curi‘fities of the country, by fir Walter Raleigh and fir Ri- 
chard Greenville, and publifhed by Te Bry, in 1590. 

The hard-hearted Indians continuing ftill inexorable, ¢ it is- 
wonderful (fays Mr. Byron) we did not give ourfelves up to de- 
fpondency, and lay afide all farther attempts ; but we were fup- 
ported by that invifible Power, whocan make the moft untoward 
circamftances fubfervient to his: gracious purpofes.’? At length. 
they reached an ifland which was the beft and pleafanteft fpot 
they had feen in that part of the world, and which they called 
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Montrofe Ifland: however, three or four days after, they re- 
turned té Wager’s Ifland, having been out upon the expedition 
juft two months, They found that their huts had been vifited 
during their abfence by fome Indians, who mufthavehad commu- 
nication with the Spaniards, becaufe they knew the ufe of iron. 
A few days after, when they were upon the point of perifhing 
with hunger, a party of Indians landed on the ifland from two 
canoes; and among them was an Indian of the tribe of Chonos, 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Chiloe, an ifland on the 
weftern coaft of America, under the Spanifh jurifdi&tion. This 
Indian was a cacique, fpoke a barbarous kind of Spanifh, and 
wore a ftick with a filver head, beimg a badge of his authority 
delegated to him by the Spaniards.’ By good fortune, Mr. El- 
liot, the furgeon, could talk a little Spanith ; and the cacique, 
upon being promifed the barge, and every thing in it, as a re- 
ward, if he would condu& them to a Spanith fettlement, agreed 
to the terms. ‘The number of our adventurers was now re- 
duced, by death and famine, to thirteen; and they fet fail 
under the guidance of the cacique, whofe name was Martin, 
and his fervant Emanuel. The hardfhips of this voyage were 
fo great, that three of their beft hands died through fatigue and 
hunger, though the captain at that time had a large piece of 
boiled feal by him, of which he would fuffer none to partake 
but himfelf and the furgeon. 

Fheir fatigues were now redoubled ; but while they looked 
upon their déftruction as unavoidable, Mr. Byron difcerned a 
canoe at a diftance, in which was the Indian guide, who had 
left them for fome time, and his wife. Six of the men by this 
time, with Emanuel, had run away with the barge, and all. 
their arms and ammunition ; {fo that only a light fowling-piece, 
which belonged to our author, was left them, with a few charges 
of powder. ‘The fowling-piece was promifed to the Indian as 
his reward, inftead of the barge ; ; and it was refolved that the 
company fhould be carried off in the Indian’ $ canoe, though it 
would contain no more than three or four perfons ; but the In- 
dian was to return for the reft. Captain Cheap and Mr. By- 
ron, withthe Indian, accordingly fet out with the canoe; and 
after undergoing inexpreffible fatigues, they landed near fome 
wigwams, or Indian temporary huts. Our adventurer was left 
to: fhift for himfelf; and having now no choice left, he entered 
one of tho’ huts, where he found a young handfome woman 
with: an elderly one, who, after the firft furprize at his appear- 
ance was over, treated him with great humanity, and: broiled 
a large fifh for him to fatisfy his hunger, which it was far from 
removing. ‘They then laid themfelves down to fleep, and our 


author, when he awaked-next morning, found the young wo- 
man 
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wan lying by his fide. His hunger ftill continuing, his two 
patroneffes treated him with fome more of the fame fare, and 
carried him a-fifhing, a diverfion which ory pradctifed with 
great dexterity. 

‘ It was my lot (fays Mr. Byron) to be put ‘into the canoe 
with my two patronefles, and fome others who affifted in row- 
ing: we were in all, four canoes. After rowing fome time; 
they gained fuch an offing as they required, where the water 
here was about eight or ten fathom deep, and there lay upon 
their oars. And now the youngeft of the two. women, taking 
a bafket in her mouth, jumped over-board, arid diving to the 
bottom, continued under water an amazing timé: when fhe 
had filled-the bafket with fea-eggs, fhe came up to the boat- 
fide ; and delivering it fo filled to the other woman in the boat, 
they took out the contents, and returned it to -her. © The diver 
then, after having taken’a fhort time to breathe, went down 
and up again with the fame fuccefs ; and fo feveral times for 
the fpace of half an hour. * It feems as if Providence had’ endued 
this people with a kind of amphibious nature, as the fea is the 
only fource from whence almoft all their fubfifterice is derived.’ 

Thofe fea-eggs are, in faé, a thell fith, in which are found 
four or five yolks (refembling the innet divifions of an orange) 
that are of a very nutritive quality; and extellent flavour. 
The two Indian ladies proved to be the wives of anold Indian, 
who, upon his return from an expedition, moft unmercifully 
drubbed the ‘young one, probably ih a fit of jeatoufy, Ina 
fhort time the! cacique informing the ‘captain and Mr. Byron 
that there was a neceffity for their returbing in his canoe to the 
place where they had left: their’ companions, they fet out to 
rejoin them; but found them in “the utmoft mifery, which 
was by no means alleviated by captain Cheap’s behavioar, who, 
though he was treated with great. diflin@ion by the" catique 
and his -wife, took no notice of the ‘wants of the others'; 
that his behaviour was equally unfeeling and inhumam ‘The 
arrival of the Indians whom they had left,’procured our fuf- 
ferers fonie relief ; but it was very fhort. ‘The good women, 
however, notwithftanding the danger they ran, comitiued theit’ 
kindnefs to Mr. Byron, who-here gives us fome!account of their 
religious ceremonies, if fuch they caw be called; as, during 
their performance, both men and wonien are feized with a kind 
of phrenzy, About. the middle of March our author and his’ 
companions embarked with the Indians, ‘but Mr. Eliot, their’ 
furgeon, died of hunger. After enduring great mifery both’by 
fea and land; in which Mr. Byron was three days‘at the oar, 
without any kind of nourifhment but a difagreeable ‘root, and, 
without either fhirt, fhoe, or ftockiny,' the Indians carried) 
their canoes over land, In this journey Mr. Byrow fuffered ex- 
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cruciating hardfhips ; he not only very narrowly efcaped drown- 
ing, but was deferted by his companions, whom, however, af- 
ter having been very. roughly (not'to fay cruelly) treated by 
another party of Indians he accidentally met with, he afterwards 
rejoined, They then proceeded to the northward, but by very 
flow degrees; ‘ and (fays he) as the difficulties and hardthips 
we daily went through would only be a repetition of thofe al- 
ready. mentioned, I fhall fay no more, but that at laft we reach- 
ed an ifland, about thirty leagues to the fouthward of Chiioe.’ 

Having with great difficulty croffed a bay, and landed upon 
an uninhabited. part of that ifland, after travelling for fome time, 
our adventurers came to a hopfe, where, confidering. what they, 
had fuffered before, their miferies may. be faid to have been at 
an end. The cacique who was their conduétor, knew the 
Indians of a little village about two miles diftant, who. received 
them with great hofpitality, treating them with mutton broth 
and barley-meal cake. Thofe Indians were fubjeéts to the Spa- 
niards, whom they deteft ; and both men and women.were well 
featured, neat in their perfons, and decently dreffed. .. They 
difpatched a mefienger to the Spanifh corregidor at Caftro, to 
know how they were to difpofe of their three guefts (for Hamil- 
ton had left the company for fome time), The caciques:were or- 
dered to bring them to a certain place, where they were received 
by a party of Spanifh foldiers., ‘Their treatment from the Spa- 
niards was far lefs humane than what they had experienced from 
their friendly Indians ; but at/laft they were carried to Caftro, 
where the corregidor (who was an, old man, very tall, with a 
long cloak on, a tye-wig withoutvany curl, and a-fpado of an 
immenfe length by his fide) received them in-great ftate and 
form, but treated them with cold hams and fowls, of which 
they inftantly devoured as much as might have fufficed ten men 
with common appetites. Even for months after, they took all 
opportunities of filling their pockets. with victuals, that they 
might cram themfelves three or four times in the -night. 
Their prifon was the Jefuit’s college, where the good fathers, 
who were only four in number, were very earneft that their 
gnefts would, make them prefents of any thing of value they 
might have faved A party of thirty foldiers foon,carried them 
to Chaco, which was the refidence of the governor, where they 
were ftrily guarded but. tolerably well treated, and every 
houfe was open for their entertainment.. ‘* They always 
(fays. Mr. Byron) fpread a table, thinking we never could eat 
enough after what we had fuffered, and we were much of the 
fame opinion. ‘The inhabitants, in general, are a charitable 
good fort of people, but very ignorant, and governed by their 
priefts,.and many of their women are handfome.’. Our author 


next gives us. a curious account of the manner of living and 
com- 
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commerce of thofe Spaniards, who receive an annual fhip from » 
Lima; but the cargo is chiefly configned to the Jefuits, who en- 
grofs almoft all the trade there... This part of the performance 
is very entertaining, and uncommonly inftruétive. |The ifland 
is reprefented as about feventy leagues round, and is the moft» 
fouthern fettlement the Spaniards have in thofe feas. 

On the 2d of January, 1742-3, our adventurers (Mr. Ha- 
milton having now joined them) embarked on board the 
Lima fhip, which was bound for Valparaifo, where ‘they an- 
chored in the port the fixth day.. They were carried prifoners 
before the governor, who confined them in the condemned hole. 
Captain Cheap and Mr, Hamilton, were ordered to attend the 
prefident at St. Jago; but our author and Mr. Campbell muft 
have fpent their time very indifferently after their departure, 
had it not been for the humanity of the inhabitants. In 
a few days, they likewife were ordered to be fent up‘to 
St. Jago, which is the capital of Chili, and ninety miles 
from Valparaifo. They were received civilly by don Jofeph 
Manfo, the prefident, who jent.them to the houfe where their 
companions refided ; and the following quotation ‘ferves to 
prove, that the.moft exalted virtues are not confined to the’ 
moft polifhed or the moft learned -people : 

‘ We found them (captain Cheap and Mr. Hamilton) fays 
Mr. Byron, extremely well lodged at the houfe of aScoteh: phy- 
fician, whofe name was Don Patricio Gedd. ‘This gentleman had 
been a long time in this city, and was greatly efteemed by the 
Spaniards, as well for his abilities in his, profetlion as his hu- 
mane difpofition. He no fooner heard that there were four 
Englifh prifoners arrived in that country, than he waited upon 
the prefident, and begged they might be lodged»at “his houfe, 
This was granted; and had we been his own~brothers, we 
could not have met with a more friendly reception; and during 
two years that we were with him, his conitant ftudy was to 
make every.thing as agrecable to us as poflible. We were 
greatly diftrefled to think of the expence he was at upon our 
account; but it was in vain for us to argue with him about it. 
In fhort, to fam up his character in a few words, there never 
was a man of more extenfive humanity. ‘Twoor three days 
after our arrival, the prefident fent Mr. Campbell and me an 
invitation to dine with him, where we were to meet admiral 
Pizarro and ajl his officers. This was a cruel ftroke upon us, 
as we had not any cloatls fit to appear in, and dared not re- 
fufe the invitation. The next day, a Spanifh officer belonging 
to admiral Pizarro’s fquadron, whofe name was Don Manuel 
de Guiror, came and made us an offer of two thoufand dollars. 
This generous Spapiard made this ofer without apy’ view of 
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ever being repaid, but purely out of a compaffionate motive 
of relieving us in our prefent diftrefs. We returned him all the 
acknowledgments his uncommon generous behaviour merited, 
and accepted of fix hundred dollars only, upon his receiving 
our draught for that fum upon the Englifh conful at Lifbon. 
We now got ourfelves decently cloathed after the Spanifh fa- 
fhion ; and as we were upon our parole, we went out where we 
pleafed to divert ourfelves.’ | 
We are next entertained with a defcription of the country, 
which is reprefented as one of the moft agreeable on the globe, 
as well on account of its climate and produétions, as for the 
focial virtues and accomplifhments of the inhabitants. ‘ The 
women are remarkably handfome, and very extravagant in 
their drefs. Their hair, which is as thick as is poflible to be 
conceived, they wear of a vaft length, without any other orna- 
ment upon the head than a few flowers ; they plait it behind 
in four plaits, and twift them round a bodkin, at each end of 
which is a diamond rofe, Their fhifts are all over lace, as is a 
little tight waiftcoat they wear over them. Their petticoats are 
open before, and lap over, and have commonly three rows of 
very rich lace of gold or filver. In winter, they have an upper 
waiftcoat of cloth of gold or filver, and in fummer, of the 
fineft linen, covered all over with the fineft Flanders lace, 
The fleeves of thefe are immenfely wide. Over all this, when 
the air is cool, they have a mantle, which is only of bays, of 
the fineft colours, round which there is abundance of lace. 
When they go abroad, they wear a veil, which is fo contrived, 
that one eye is only feen. Their’feet are very fmall, and they 
value themfelves as much upon it as the Chinefe do. Their 
fhoes are pinked and cut; their ftockings filk, with gold and 
filver clocks; and they love to have the end of an embroidered 
pee hang a little below the petticoat. Their breafts and 

oulders are very naked ; and, indeed, you may eafily difcern 
their whole fhape by their manner of drefs. They have fine 
fparkling eyes, ready wit, a great deal of good-nature, and a 
ftrong difpofition to gallantry.’ 

It is with regret we find ourfelves unable to quote any farther 
account of this paradife of a country; we can only inform the 
reader, that on the twentieth of December our four prifoners 
embarked on board the Lys frigate, a French fhip belonging to 
St. Malo. Though they met with many adventures and dif- 
treffes in their voyage to France, where they came to an anchor 
in the Breft road on the thirty-firft of OGober, yet they were 
not fo remarkable as thofe they had already undergone. When 
they landed at Dover from a Dutch dogger, the mafter of 
which they. were obliged to pay before-hand, they were fo 
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ceftitute of money, that our author had not wherewithal to pay 
his turnpikes, which he was obliged to bilk by riding as hard 
through them as he could. When he came to the Borough, 
he hired a coach to carry him to his brother's hou‘e in Marl- 
borough ftreet ; but he found it fhut up, and he was forced to 
borrow money to pay the fare from a neighbouring tradefman, 
who direéted him to his filier the countefs of Carliile’s houfe in 
Soho fquare, where, after fome altercation with the porter on 
account of the oddity of his drefs, he met with a joyful and 
affeftionate welcome. 

After what we have already obferved concerning this publi. 
cation, it would be fuperfluous to recommend it to the notice 
of the public ;' for curiofity muft impel almoft every man, who 
can read, to perufe it. Its ftile and manner is fuch as may be 
expected from a man of quifty and education, being every 
where clear, perfpicuous, and well fuited to its various f{cenes, 
either of diftrefs or feftivity. Upon the whole, we think the 
author has fuffered more in his own perfon than any man now 
living, and deferves the higheft preferment his profeffion can 
admit of, not only on account of the hardfhips here defcribed, 
but for the fubfequent fervices he has performed to his country. 





Ill. The Grecian Orders of Archite@ure Delineated and Explained 
from the Antiquities of Athens. Al/o the Parallels of the Orders 
of Palladio, Scamozzi, and Vignola. To which are added, 
Remarks concerning Public and Private Edifices, with Defigus, 
By Captain Stephen Riou. Folio, Pr. 1/. 55. Nourfe. 


HE manner of building praétifed in any country is, in 

faét, a public exhibition of the fpirit and genius of the 
inhabitants. If propriety and elegance diftinguihh it, the refult 
is beauty, and the fpeétator is delighted ; if thofe qualities afe 
wanting, the moft fplendid produétion of wealth will appeat 
only coftly deformity, inftead of real magnificence. 

The planning and decorating of buildings is the bufinefs of 
architeéture ; an art which is generally fuppofed to have ats 
tained its higheft improvement, many ages ago, amongft the 
Grecians, from whom the three orders, efteemed the moft ex. 
cellent inventions which have graced this art, have been tranf- 
mitted to us, by means of the writings of Vitruvius, and of 
thofe remains of Roman magnificence in which the Grecian 
manner was imitated, and which, even to this day, at once 
aftonifh and inftrué us. 

The reputation they have obtained is fo great, as to intereft 
every civilized nation of Europe in the ftudy of this art ; pro- 


feffed and repeated attempts have every. where been made te 
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reftore the orders of architecture to their original purity ; and 
to retrieve, as far as might be poffible, the exaQ: forms and 
proportions which the ancient Grecians of the beft ages, and 
in their moft approved buildings, had affigned to thefe orders. 

But it is a truth, that none, not even the moft induftrious 
and ingenious amongft the writers on this fubjeét, had feen 
any one ancient building which could be deemed a real, abfo- 
lute Grecian production, or had even procured from any of 
the different parts of Greece, the exaét form or meafure of the 
parts conftituting an order, till Meff. Stuart and Revett vifited 
Athens, and meafured and delineated the antiquities remaining 
there, one volume of which has been fince publifhed. The 
public then faw, for the firft time, fome geniune, fimple, At- 
tic forms of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian compofition. 

Till that time, the ruined remains of Roman magnificence, 
and the writings of Vitruvius, were the guides which the beft 
authors had followed in this intricate inveftigation; but Vi- 
truvius is frequently obfcure, and, except Defgodetz, we do 
not remember to have feen one who has given us the Roman 
antiquities without a large mixture of conjecture and inaccu- 
racy; although it is obvious from any of them, that the archi- 
te€ts employed by the ancient Romans did not fcrupuloufly 
attend to the precepts laid down by Vitruvius, and that they 
even prattifed licences which he condemns: nay, fince the An- 
tiquities of Athens have been publifhed, we alfo find they de- 
viated from the Grecian originals, of which they were once 
efteemed faithful copiers. 

The modern archite&s, though they have generally acknow- 
ledged their obligations to Vitruvius, have feldom adhered 
ftriétly to his precepts ; and though they exprefs their admira- 
tion of the ancient Roman buildings, they have difdained tao 
be fervile imitators of them, and fancied that their own ftock 
ef genius could furnifh them with improvements on thofe fu- 
perb and beautiful examples ; but whenever they have ventured 
to proceed without thefe guides, we now fee they have only 
wandered yet farther from that tra&t which the Grecian archi- 
teéts had eftablifhed, and differ more than even the remains of 
ancient Rome, from thofe examples of Attic tafte, which have 
been for many ages fo much praifed, and for a long time fo 
much wifhed for. 

Our limits will not permit us to expatiate farther cn this 
fubjeé&t at prefent; we fhall therefore content ourfelves with 
obferving, that an important queftion arifes from what we 
have already faid ; viz. it remains to be determined which of 
the three manners of building, the Roman, the Athenian, or 
the modern, is to be preferred? Each has its partizans. The 
author 
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author before us, having viewed them all, profefies himfelf a 
ftrenuous advocate for the Athenian. He obferves, that no 
complete examples of the Doric and Jonic orders are to be met 
with at Rome; and that therefore thofe who have endeavoured 
to reftore thofe orders on the authority of the ruined edifices 
remaining there, have not entirely fucceeded in their attempts ; 
that Athens has been negleéted by the ftudious of this art, till 
Meff, Stuart and Revett vifited that city; and he beftows many 
commendations on a defcription of the Athenian antiquities, 
publifhed by thofe gentlemen. 

‘ From thefe Antiquities (he tells us) it-is attempted in this 
treatife to eftablifh documents for the three orders, and to make 
a modulary divifion of ail their component parts for praétical 
ufes; what little differences may be obferved, were only ad- 
mitted to avoid fractions in their progreflional altitudes, which 
are fixed at fo many entire diameters; the character of every 
member in each order is ftriftly preferved, becaufe otherwife 
the fpecific diftinétions in the three different. modes, would be 
confounded and out of place. 

‘ While we are modulating the orders from unqueftionable 
originals, it would be an unpardonable flight to the only writer 
of antiquity upon this fubje&, whom time and accidents have 
not deftroyed, if we did not. introduce him: Vitruvius is too 
refpe€table an author not to be quoted in a work of this nature, 
and though a Roman, he has faid all that was .poffible. in fa- 
vour of Grecian archite&ture ;. and has soliveendast with the ne- 
ceflary rules, its origin and progrefs. 

‘ We have made ufe of De Laet’s edition, cum aetis Phi- 
landri, Amft. 1649, for the quotations we have..given; and 
whenever we have met with any doubts about the numeral.cha- 
racters, we have taken the liberty to alter them, ag other com- 
mentators have done, for the extents of the tetraftryle, hexaftyle, 
Doric fronts, the heights of the Doric and. Jonje entire co- 
lumns, the Ionic capital and bafe, &c: For our juftification 
we can fay, that we have only hazarded to reGify thefe modu- 
lary divifions from the edifices themfelves, which. Vitruvius 
would have acknowledged of prior and more certain authority. 
and the eflential.and charaéteriftic members in. each, order, as 
we have traced. them, will be found conformable to his writtem 
prefcriptions.’ 

Mr, Riou next gives a lift of the manntesines of Viaruyina, 
to be found in England, of ten Latin. editions. of. that author, 
and of nine tranflations, fuppofing that fuch information may 
be acceptable to many of his readers; a fuppatision: in which 
we think he wil] not be miftaken. 
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After having thrown out fome very fevere, though not un- 

juft, ftri@ures upon thofe bricklayers, ftone-mafons, and car- 
penters, who affume the title of architeéts, (he might with 
equal juftice have included plaifterers, cabinet-makers, and 
gardeners, in this cenfure) he goes on to explain the method 
and feope of his work as follows: 

‘ Having finifhed what relates to the delineation and expla- 
nation of the orders, we pafs on to fome general remarks, and 
curfory practical confiderations concerning public and private 
edifices, and to give a defcription of ten plans with their eleva- 
tions, which concludes the volume. And as in the introduction 
to the orders, we have given fome fhort notices of the moft ce- 
lebrated reftorers of architeéture in Italy, it was judged not 
altogether improper to coilect fome brief accounts of eminent 
Britifh archite&ts ; we have tranfcribed what is fufficient for 
our purpofes, partly from that valuable work Biographia Bri- 
tannica.’ 

Our author concludes his preface with obferving, that if the 
prints which accompany this work (of which there are twenty- 
eight, befides head and tail-pieces) had been on larger fcales, 
and finifhed in a higher manner, it would have confiderably 
advanced the price, without any adequate advantage to the in- 
telligent reader. ° We muft however wifh, that tome of his 
plates, particularly the third, eighth, and thirteenth, had been 
executed with greater accuracy and neatnefs. 

To the preface fucceeds an introduétion, in the beginning 
of which Mr. Riou thus defcribes the progrefs of art in general 
towards perfeétion, and the caufes of its corruption and decline. 

‘ When we furvey the progrefs of genius either in the prac- 
tifes of art or the fpeculations of fcience, we find they never 
received their perfection from the fame man who gave them 
birth ; new inventions, however valuable, have for the moft 
part been produced in a rude and defedlive ftate, and have in 
procefs of time, little by little, received from the fkill and in- 
duftry of others, fuch additions and improvements as were 
neceflary to'give them all the perfe€tion of which they are ca- 
pable. 

* On the other hand, it has not frequently happened that 
the arts, inftead of making any due advancement, even lofe 
the advantages which only a long feries of years, and the un- 
remitted ailiduity of true genius, could obtain, for during an 
ape of turbulence and diftrefs, no atiention is beftowed on 
them ; abufes creep unnoticed into the practice, and with the 
decline and ruin of empire, the arts themfelves decay and pe- 
rifh: neither is this the only: misfortune to which they are 
expoied, for fuch is the weaknefs of human nature, that in lefs 
i cala- 
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calamitous times than thofe we have fuppofed, the imagination 
may be vitiated, all found judgment perverted, and our pur- 
fuits led out of their proper track, by the prefumption of the 
ignorant, the plaufible arguments of falfe reafoners, or that 
propenfity with which the inconfiderate are determined to fol- 
low the ungovernable and unreftrained career of a fancy ani- 
mated with the rage of novelty, though fertile only in trifles 
and abfurdities. 

‘ Such viciffitudes have happened to the art of which we 
are about to treat, as will appear from a view of what will be 
briefly offered on this fubjeét.’ 

He then traces a flight fketch of the ftate of art in the 
earlier ages, and among the more ancient people, and pro- 
ceeds to the Grecians, of whom he fays, ‘ During the pro- 
{perous times of their commonwealth, they were a nation of 
all others at that time in the world the moft ingenious and the 
moft cultivated. They feem to have been endowed with the 
greateft propenfity to the arts; and to have felt the ftrongeft 
natural averfion to whatever favoured of inelegance and bar- 
barifm ; their country was ftyled the mother and nurfe of art 
and fcience. It is this nation which challengeth to itfelf the 
fyftem of thofe three modes of archite€ture afterwards named! 
the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian orders, thus deno- 
minated from the places where they were either invented, or 
firft received into ufe; during the praftice of fome ages, they 
acquired all the improvements the Grecian genius in its greateft 
vigour could beftow ; the imitations of fach examples, it may 
be prefumed, will ever excel all other inventions. 

‘. When the Roman ftate had attained to the higheft pitch 
of its glory, and the moft cultivated as well as moft powerful 
nations were fubdued, and were confidered only as provinces 
of that mighty empire, the inhabitants of Italy diftinguifhed 
themfelves as well by their love and ftudy of the fine arts, as 
by their {kill in arms, in both of which they muft be allowed 
to ftand next after the Grecians: it is then firit to Athens, 
and afterwards to Rome, that the modern world owes the me- 
thod of culture for every refinement ; but at the fame time it is 
proper to obferve, that the Romans, either through ignorance’ 
or pride, not content with the orders and difpofitions of Athe- 
nian archite€ture, ventured at feveral licentious alterations ;° 
they tacked two fpurious orders, the Tufcan and the Compo- 
fite, the laft called alfo Latin and Roman, to the three ge- 
nuine ones, which alone are fufficient to anfwer all the  pur- 
pofes in building, and which can never fail of obtaining the 
preference whenever they are examined by an attentive and 
intelligent fpetator. It is matter of great regret to the in- 
veftigators 
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veftigators of this art, that among the writers of antiquity we. 
find little on which to fix our ideas, or form our tafte. The 
writings of Vitruvius Poliio have been tranfmitted down to us: 
this claffic author flourifhed about the DCC year of Rome, in 
the reigns of Julius Czfar and of his fucceflor Auguftus, To the 
latter he dedicated his ten books of architeGture ; and to thefe, 
next to the veftiges of ancient edifices, pofterity remains in- 
debted for many fuccefsful attempts to reftore architecture in 
its original fimplicity and beauty. Nor befides Vitruvius were 
wanting other ingenious men,. who in their writings had pro- 
bably given many illuftrations and maxims of their art. Several 
of their names have defcended down to us, but their writings 
have perifhed: yet what fort of artifts they were, if their books 
have not remained to inform us, their works in many noble 
edifices; ftill remaining, give faithful teftimony to their merit, 
and chiefly.in Greece and Italy, where this profeflion was bet- 

ter preferved, and maintained its reputation ; fo that for the courfe 

of about two centuries from the days of Auguftus, the manner 
and ftyle of building remained unaltered, although the falfe 

tafte for internal decorations was prevailing even in the time of 
Vitruvius. Tacitus informs us in general, that there were no 

perfons of great genius after the battle of Actium ; but in the 

decline of the Roman empire, fuch a decline and change feem- 

ed alfo to affect the intelleéis of individuals, whence learning 

and all the fine arts, which had flourifhed to admiration, and 

for fo long a period, fell into difrepute, and were abforbed by 

the barbarifms which overwhelmed the land. Archite&ure 

foon faw itfelf miferably transformed ; every good mode thereof 

was overthrown and fpoiled, every true practice corrupted, its 

antique graces and majefty loft, and a manner altogether con- 

fufed and irregular introduced, wherein none of its former 

features were difcernible. 


* The Goths prevailed ! 


¢ At laft came the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries of the 
Chriftian xra, fo glorious for the reftoration of literature and 
arts; then it was that many happy minds, thaking off the 
ruft of ignorance, and freeing thewfelves from the chains of 
indolence which had fettered the preceding generations, re- 
called again into life all the fine arts, and all the fineft facul- 
ties and rules, fo that it feemed as if the tafte of old Greece 
and Rome was revived in its true fplendor and dignity.’ 

Thofe ingenious men whofe labours contributed to reftore 
architecture in Italy, are next briefly mentioned. the queftion 
why the architecture of Greece and Rome fhould be preferred 
to the other modes of building, is examined ; fome account is 
given 
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given of the Gothic ; and the Introdu@ion concludes with the 
following obfervation : 

+ Although it is true that the proportions and forms of ar- 
chiteéture are, in fome degree, arbitrary, and not of the num- 
ber of thofe things which have a natural, precife, and pofitive 
beauty, like the concords of mufical tones, &c. yet as they 
are eftablifhed upon principles long fince received, and like 
wife by what among the artifts is called coffume, the eye, once 
familiarifed with them, is fhocked at any effential deviations, 
their beauties becoming very diftin& and forcible ; add to this, 
that, for above thefe two thoufand years, it has been beyond 
the power of human abilities, not only to introduce a new 
order, but even the leaft moulding or member, whereof the 
pattern is not already given. 

‘ The ftrong, the mean, and the delicate ftyle of building 
cannot be fixed at any other terms, than nearly at thofe ob- 
fervable in the Grecian orders ;. fince, if you were to begin the 
progreffion much above what they have eftablifhed, it would 
deftroy their very mechanical principles and diftinétions ; for 
if inftead of 8: 10: 12, which the author of this treatife has 
ventured to aflign, you take 1z: 15: 18, diameters for the 
entire altitudes; in thefe two laft terms, either the columns 
would run into an excefs of height, or the entablature into an 
unwarrantable heavinefs: both the appearance and mechanifm 
of fuch conftruétions muft be rejeéted upon the flighteft exami- 
nation ; but the nearer you approach the true terms affigned, 
as the beft moderns have done, the errors gradually become 
lefs fenfible : yet why fhould we feek after any other equivocal 
meafures, when we can obtain the moft defirable charaéters and 
quantities from indifputably authentic Attic models ?” 

Thus much for the Introduétion to this work: in a future 
Number we fhall examine the juftnefs of our author’s precepts, 
and the propriety of his remarks, in many of which we find 
him fingular ; particularly in the height he affigns to the Doric 
column; the mutules and drops with which he decorates his 
cornice ; the angular triglyph in his freeze, and the omiflion of 
the hypotrochelium or collarino ;_ the entablature without den- 
tels in the Ionic order, and the manner of defigning the volute 
of that capital; the entablature of his Corinthian, and, above 
all, the peculiar pedeftal he has given to it, the breadth of 
whofe die does not exceed the diameter of the fillet at the bot- 
tom of the column. 


[ To be continued. ] 


IV. Expe- 
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IV. Experimental Effays on the following Subje@s: I. On the exter- 
__ nal Application of Antifeptics in putrid Difeafes. II. On the Dofes 
and Effe@s of Medicines, Ill. On Diuretics and Sudorifics. By 
William Alexander, Surgeon 12 Edinburgh. 80. Pr. §56 

Dilly. 

HE firft of thefe Effays treats of the external application 

of antifeptics, and contains feveral experiments proving 
the reality of fuch medicines entering the bodies both of living 
and dead animals by the fkin, and either preferving them long 
fweet, or reftoring them from a ftate of corruption. In ex- 
periments firft, fecond, and third, three dead putrefying rats 
were immerfed in a decoétion of Peruvian bark in which fome 
nitre was diffolved, when, after a period of immerfion pro- 
portionable to the different degrees of putrefcency in the feveral 
animals, they all became perfely frefh. In experiment fourth, 
two putrid mice were fweetened in the fame manner; the one 
by repeated affufions of a decoétion of camomile flowers, and 
the other by a pretty ftrong folutisn of camphire in lime water. 
When the rats which had been recovered from putrefaétion 
were opened, it appeared, that though the external parts were 
perfe&tly fweet, yet the inteftines retained a fimall degree of 
teeter, and a confiderable degree of lividity, or rather black- 
nefs: and upon remaining about twelve hours in a bath of the 
fame kind as that in which they had formerly been immerfed; 
the fostor went entirely off, but the lividity remained itill the 
fame» ‘The two mice being likewife opened, their inteftines 
had the fame livid colour, but were perfeétly free from putre- 
fa&ion ; which taft circumftance was imputed not to any dif- 
ference in the antifeptics made ufe of, but to the mice being 
{maller, and more eafily penetrated by the bath than the rats. 
This remarkable difference between the bodies of dead and liv- 
ing animals recovered from putrefaction, that the lividity in 
the former remains indelible againft all the force of antifeptics, 
while in the latter, a gangrened part is always reftored to iis 
natural colour, has fuggefted to the ingenious author the fol- 
lowing rational obfervations on that fubjeé. 

‘ Lividity on a living animal feems, as far as I can obferve, to 
arife either from an extravafation of blood happening in confe- 
quence of fome violence done to the folids by external force, 
whereby they are ruptured, fo as to allow their contents to pafs 
into the interftices of the mufcular fibres ; or in confequence of 
an inflammation, when the red globules of blood are violently 
pufhed into the lymphatics. In both thefe cafes the ftagnating 
blood foon lofes its natural colour, becomes firft livid, and af- 


terward black. But in a dead animal, fo far as I have been 
able 
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able to difcover by difleGions, the firmnefs of the folids was 
always very much deftroyed, and the lividity feemed to have 
arifen from the fluids and folids having joined together to con- 
ftitute an indiftiné and grumous mafs: and this I imagine will 
lead us into the reafon, why the natural colour is reftored to a 
livid part of a living animal when recovered from putrefaction, 
vand not to that of adead one. For, ina living animal, the 
folids being generally unhurt, the extravafated matter is taken 
up by the abforbents, and enters again into the blood: but 
when it happens that the folids come to be affegted alfo, the 
whole morbid part is then feparated from the found body by 
means of fuppuration ; whereas, in a dead body, the folids and 
fluids being both equally affected, and no circylatian going on, 
nor any active power exifting to throw off the difeafed pant, 
the colour once loft can never be regained, as we can never un- 
mix, and reftore to their proper places, the folids and fluids, 
upon which this natural colour {eems very much.to depend. All 
that we can therefore do.in this,cafe is, .by the application of 
antifeptics, to put a ftqp to that fermentatiye putrefaction, 
whereby the folids and fluids are blended together into a mafs,’ 

Though it is inconteitible trom the experiments above men- 
tioned, that the bodies of animals may be recovered from a 
preat degree of putrefaCion, yet if that ftate be too far. advanced 
before any attempt is made to ftop it, neither a whole animal, 
nor.any part of it, can be freed from corruption. <I allowed a 
rat, fays our author, to.grow confiderably more putrid than any 
of the former; but all the methods J couldufe did not feem jn 
the leaft to have {weetened.it ; tho’, indeed, they retarded the 
progrefs of the putrefaGign, and kept the animal pretty nearly an 
the fameftate in which.it was at the, beginning of the experiments. 
But there is a ftate of putrefagtion, a few degrees beyond this, 
which it is impoffible even to retard, and where no. methads 
can fave the texture of .the parts from. cunning into, almoft, 
immediate diffolution. ‘This fhould teach every one always ,to 
call in proper affiftance, as foon as poffitle, in putrid diftem- 
pers ; for, in their firft ftage, they will, perhaps, eafily yield 
to judicious remedies ; in their fecond, the cafe is at beft but 
doubtful ; and in the laft, the patient is always irrecoverably 
loft.’ 

The next experiment is on a rabbet, which»being killed, 
was immerfed to the middle in a very ftreng folution.of .nitre, 
where it remained for twelve hours.in a heat of ahout 96 de- 
grees. Jt was then taken.out of the bath, fkinned, and two 
drachms of its feth from the part which had been immeried,in 
the folution, and the fame quantity from that which had ‘been 
kept above the furface of it, were put inte f&parate galiipats, 
Vou. XXV, May, 1768. Aa. with 
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with two ounces of pure water, and fet in the fame heat as fer- 
merly. Upon ftanding twenty-four hours, the piece lait men- 
tioned began to putrefy; but the other was not changed till 
fix hours after, and even then it putrefied more flowly. 

In order ftill farther to afcertain the certainty of antifeptic 
liquids penetrating the fkins of animals immerfed in them, 
we are prefented in the next number with a curious experiment 
on living fubjeds. A rabbet was immerfed to the neck, for 
the fpace of fifteen minutes, in a folution of nitre, heated to 
110 degrees ; care being taken that none of the liquor fhould 
enter by its mouth. The creature fhewed no figns of uneafi- 
nefs, either in the bath, or when it was taken out. Eighteen 
hours after, it was again immerfed for half an hour, in the 
fame folution, heated to the degree of 105; toward the end 
of which time it feemed very uneafy, and was fuppofed to be 

‘fick ; but on being again taken out, it appeared perfeétly well. 
In two hours it was killed, and a piece of paper, {teeped in the 
ferum of its blood, and dried by a flow fire, being expofed to 
the flame of a candle, immediately caught fire, fparkled, and 
emitted a bright flame like nitre, fhewing the blood to be im- 
pregnated with that falt. This rabbet was now fkinned, and 
hung in a cool clofet, a yard diftant from another rabbet 
which had been killed at the fame time, but never fubjeéted to 
any immerfion. On the fixth day, lividity, and other fymp- 
toms of putrefaétion, were evident on the neck of the rabbet 
which had not been bathed, and even difcernible on feveral 
other parts of its body: fome fimall degree of lividity was like- 
wife vifible on the neck of that one which had been bathed, 
tut none on any other part, nor did it fmell half fo difagreea- 

‘ bly as the former, which, though they beth putrified much 
more flowly than was expected, continued evidently the moft 
foetid. 

From all thefe experiments, the author reafonably infers, 
that if rats, mice, and rabbets, whofe fkins are all very clofely 
covered with hair, and not nearly fo porous as thofe of men, 
fhould under thefe difadvantages abforb a fufficient quantity of 
an antifeptic, either to recover the animals from putrefaGion, 
or preferve them long from its influence, the human fkin muft 
be endowed with ftill a greater power of abforption; fo that if 
the effect of an antifeptic be proportioned to its quantity, there 
is much more reafon to hope for its operation on the human 
fubje&, than on any of thefe animals. 

From this plaufible conclufion, the author proceeds, in a fub- 
fequent experiment, to determine nearly the quantity that 
would be abforbed by the whole furface of a human body, when 
the fluid was of a given firength, and applied for a given time. 

For 
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for this purpofe, he diffolved four ounces of nitre in four 
pounds of water, and heated the folution to 100 degrees of Fa- 
renheit’s feale. He then rubbed one of his hands with a hard 
cloth, and putting it into the folution, as far as the lower ex- 
tremities of the radius arid ulna, kept it there for fifteen mi- 
nutes ; when weighing the foldtion, he fourid that it had loft 
an ounce and a half, (including what had paffed off by eva- 
poration) and the remaining nitre, when cryftallized, weighed 
only two ounces. The furface of his hand had imbibed no 
more than an ounce and a half of the folution, and yet two 
ounces of the nitre, which conftitated a part of it, were loft: 
which exceeded by half an ounce the whole quantity abforbed. 
This induced him to fufpeét, what he found confirmed by a fu- 
ture experiment, that the nitre, as well as the water, had eva- 
porated in the boiling: from whence he concluded, that only a 
quantity of it, proportionate to the quantity of water in which 
it was diffolved, could be abforbed; and inftitutes a calculation 
of what the whole body would abforb, from that which was 
abforbed by one hand. 

¢ When one ounce of nitre is diffolved in one pound of wa- 
ter, the proportion of nitre to that of the water, is nearly as 
one to fixteen; and therefore every ounce of water contains 
nearly half a drachm of nitre. One ounce and a half of the 
fluid was abforbed by my hand, which ounce and a half con- 
tained forty-five grains of nitre. Now, allowing that the fur- 
face of my hand is to the furface of my whole body as one is to 
fixty (which is a very moderate computation) ; and taking it 
for granted alfo, that all the furface of my body will abforb 
equally with that of my hand (which it certainly will do at the 
leaft, as it is conftantly. covered, and on that,account more po- 
rous than my hand, which is almoft always expofed to the air) ; 
it follows, that if my whole body had been immerged for the 
fame fpace of time, in a folution of the fame ftrength, it would 
have abforbed ten pounds five ounces of it ; and this ten pounds 
five ounces would have contained 2700 grains, that is, five 
ounces five drachms of nitre, which is indeed a very large 
quantity. But if the folution was made itronger, a quantity 
ftill much larger might be imbibed in the fame manner. It 

may, indeed, be objected, that even this quantity received im- 

mediately into the blood would, perhaps, prove fatal; or, if 

not fo, that it would, at beft, be a dangerous experiment to 
attempt it. But, in my opinion, there is very little harm to 
be dreaded from it; and if there is, a folution of whatever 
ftrength we pleafe, can eafily be at any time prepared, the ufe 
ef which can be productive of no miithief. Or a decoétion of 
. Aaz bark, 
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bark, or fome other antifeptic vegetable fubftance, may be 
ufed inftead of the nitre; and then it is impoffible that we can 
have any thing to fear. Though, even fuppofing the experi- 
ment to be dangerous, I think the known fatality of putrid 
difeafes would fully authorife a perfon to make it; for it is 
certainly much better to try every thing which has the finalleft 
chance in defperate cafes, than to abandon a patient to certain 
death.’ 

Our author, in feveral fucceeding experiments made upon 
himfelf, both previous and fubfequent to immerfing his feet 
for fome time in a warm folution of nitre, and a decoétion of 
the Peruvian bark, has clearly afcertained, that his urine was 
much impregnated with the nitrous falt, and attained a re- 
markable quality of preferving animal fubftances long from pu- 
trefaGion : and produces an inftance of having cured a labour- 
ing man of an ague, by bathing in a decoétion of the bark, 
At the fame time he informs us, that his intention in making 
this experiment, was not with a view to introduce a cuftom of 
curing agues by any external application. ‘ I am _confcious, 
fays he, that it would be attended generally with too muck 
expence, and always with a trouble which few people would 
fubmit to. Befides, it has not, perhaps, advantages enough 
over the internal method, to deferve to be preferred to it. 
What I had chiefly in view, was to difcover a method of intro- 
ducing a large quantity of any antifeptic more immediately 
into the blood, in putrid difeafes, than when taken by. the 
ftomach; which I looked upon as a confiderable improvement 
in medicine: and I hope I have, in fome meafure, obtained 
my withes.’ 

The ingenious inquirer proceeds next to inveftigate the opt- 
nion of feveral authors concerning the effects of heat in pro- 
ducing or affifting putrefaction; and, after many learned ar- 
guments, concludes, that ‘ zo reafonable. degree of heat applied to 
the body of am animal, bas a power of producing or augmenting putre- 
| faion in it, provided that the air it breathes be kept cool and cir- 
culating.” 

As thefe new experiments on the external ufe of antifeptic 
medicines abound with inferences of the higheft utility in the 
cure of putrid difeafes, we fhall recapitulate the advantages re- 
fulting from them in the author’s own words, 

‘ As I think I have made it appear, by what has been faid 
above, that the degree of heat requifite to make an antifeptic 
- bath. penetrate the fkin, cannot poffibly do any harm in a pu- 
trid difeafe ; and as I have plainly proved that diffoluble anti- 


feptic falts, and even the particles of antifeptic vegetables in a 
decoction, 
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decoftion, do penetrate the human. ikin in pretty large quanti- 
ties ; I fhall now conclude the prefent Effay, with a view of the 
ufes that may be made of this difcovery. 

‘ In the firft place, it appears to me, that it would be an 
excellent means of preferving the body from an epidemic pefti- 
lential contagion ; as alfo from the particular contagion of a 
jail, or any osher confined place ; as the body, by two.or three 
times bathing, might be fo well ftored with antifeptic particles, 
as to enable it to expel or deftroy any feptic ones that might 
find entrance, either by the lungs or otherwife. 

* Secondly, Bathing in antifeptics, as above recommended, 
and receiving the fteams arifing from them into the lungs, 
would certainly prove very powerful auxiliaries to their inter- 
nal ufe ; and by the conjoined force of thefe methods taken to- 
gether, perhaps the progrefs of a difeafe might be ftopped, 
which would prove too powerful for any of them alone. 

‘ Thirdly, It affords at leaft a probability of fometimes fav- 
ing a patient from the jaws of death, when internal remedies 
have failed, or when they cannot be retained in the ftomach or 
jnteftines, in confequence of which no benefit can be expected 
from them. 

‘ Fourthly, It points out an eafy and fafe method of curing 
the agues of children, who are too young to take fo difagree- 
able a medicine as the bark, or even of adults who have a na- 
tural antipathy to it ; of whom there are not a few to be met 
with, though there are ftill more who have acquired an averr 
fion toit, and would fubmit almoft to any other method, hows 
ever troublefome, rather than be obliged to fwallow it. 

. € Thefe, I think, are the principal cafes in which the ex- 
ternal application of antifeptics will take pve The advan- 
tages which they have, when fo applied, over the internal 
method, I have already hinted at: they are, frf,. a much 
greater quantity of the antifeptic can be conveyed into. the blood 
in this way, than.when jt is taken into the ftomach. Secondly, 
Here they enter more immediately into the blood, than wheg 
obliged to go through the tedious courfe of chylification and 
fanguification. . Thirdly, The particles of an antifeptic which 
enter into the blood in this way, are much lefs altered from 
their original nature, than thofe which enter into it after they 
have undergone the action of the ftomach, of chylification, 
and Sangyification. And, /efly, No cafe of condition of the 
patient can prevent us from making this application ; 

feveral accidents may put it jaticely out of our. power to avail 
gurfelves.of the, other. 

$ But neither from thefe my great advantages attending a 3 
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ufe of antifeptics externally applied, nor indeed from any thing 
that I have faid in this Effay, would I be underftood to mean, 
that the internal ufe of fuch medicines ought to be totally 
negleéted. When nature is attacked by fo potent an enemy 
as putrefaction, all the auxiliaries that can be brought to her 
affiftance will be neceflary ; and therefore I would recommend 
both thefe methods joined together, not only at the beginning. . 
of the attack, but even when a perfon has been in an infeéted 
place, with this caution only, a/aways to let the prima vie be firft 
éleanfed.’ 

The fecond Effay is on the dofes and effeéts of medicines. 
* It had been long my opinion, fays our author, that a great 
variety of things were retained in the materia medica, which 
were either altogether ufelefs, or given in fuch trifling dofes, 
that little or no benefit could reafonably be expefted from them, 
The fame of manyof our prefent medicines has arifen from acci- 
dent ; and ftill more of them, perhaps, have been introduced 
into pradlice by the ipf dixit of fome celebrated perfon, who 
himfelf, with an affuming air of knowledge, had only afferted 
what he had learned by cuftom, heard by tradition, or taken 
from the authority of another. In this manner, by much the 
greateft part of the remedies at prefent made ufe of, have been 
handed down to us from our anceftors, and through a long 
fucceffion of ages, their nature and virtues have efcaped exami- 
nation: Cuftom has given them a fanétion, which Credulity 
has rendered ftill more facred ; and Indolence, confidering it as 
the fhorteft and eafieft road to fcience, to make ufe of the ob- 
fervations of others, has flothfully folded her hands, and declined 
the tedious way to knowledge by experiment and examination.’ 

There is certainly no fubjeé&t more worthy the attentive in- 
veftigation of phyficians, than the virtues of the materia me- 
dica, fince entirely upon thefe, and the right application of 
them, the cure of all diforders muft depend: and what opinion 
ought we to form of the efficacy of fubordinate medicines, 
when we find, from the repeated experiments of this affiduous 
inquirer, that thofe of the greateft eftimation for their extraor- 
dinary qualities and activity, have been taken in fuch large 
dofes as are reckoned noxious to the human conftitution, with- 
out producing any obvious effects? The experiments in this 
part of the treatife being very numerous, we muft refer our rea- 
ders to the Effay itfelf, where judgment and ingenuity are 
equally confpicuous ; while we prefume, in the name of the 
public, to return thanks to the author, who profecuted, even 
to the hazard of his life, an application to the improvement of 
phyfical knowledge; and congratulate him on his recovery 
from, 
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from that dangerous fituation into which he had been thrown 
in afcertaining the dofes of camphire. 

The third Effay is employed on the fubjeé of diuretics and 
fudorifics, and abounds no-lefs than the two former parts of the 
treatife in difcoveries of the moft important nature, Our au- 
thor feems to evince, from feveral experiments, that there is a 
certain degrec of heat, correfpondent to the particular conftitu- 
tion, which is abfolutely neceffary to procure an evacuation by 
fweating ; though that degree is not the fame in all perfons, 
nor in the fame perfon at all times. 

‘ if there is therefore an exact fweating point in every per- 
fon, this eafily explains to us the reafon why cold water often 
aéts as a fudorific : for if the heat of the perfon who takes it be 
at that time confiderably above the fweating ftandard, a fuffi- 
cient quantity of the water will reduce it to the ftandard, and 
fo procure the fweat: and warm water, or any warm liquid, 
will have the fame effe&t when the heat is belowit. It is upon 
this principle, and no other, that we can give a reafon why a 
large draught of cold water, earneftly longed for by the pa- 
tient, has often been the happy means of an almott inftanta- 
neous fweat in ardent inflammatory fevers, after all the coms 
mon warm methods had been attempted in vain. It would 
therefore feem, that the practice of denying the ufe of cold 

liquids to people in thefe diftempers, is fo far from having its 
foundation in reafon or the nature of things, that, after proper 
examination, it will be found pernicious and ridiculous. 

« Whenever a perfon has a ftrong, full, and frequent pulfe, 
attended with great thirft, a parched dry tongue, and a vio- 
lent fenfation of heat, cooling medicines feem plainly to bé 
indicated by nature; and, purfuant to her indications, phyfis 
cians have time immemorial been accuftomed in thefe cafes to 
prefcribe them. But, which is amazing, even when the 
ftrongelt coolers have been indicated, and even when they have 
taken the greateft pains to felect them, they have always given 
them in. a warm vehicle ; fo inconfiftent is the practice of 
phyfic often with itfelf, and in this cafe, I think I may add, fo 
irreconcileable to reafon and fenfe. The patient himfelf may 
often feela very great heat and thirft, his tongue may be parch- 
ed and dry, and yet the heat may be below the ftandard of 
health ; therefore the proper exhibition of coolers requires caus 
tion and judgment, as in this cafe they would certainly do 
hurt. But when along with thefe fymptoms there is a ftrong, 
frequent pulfe ; when the mercury in a thermometer applied 
to the furface of the body, arifes very confiderably above the 
degree of blood-warm ; I would then venture not only: on the 
ufe of cold water alone, but alfo on giving the ftrongeft coolers 
Aa 4 along 
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along with it: I think I fhould only follow what nature pointed 


out to me, in fo doing.’ 

This curious obfervation of a ftandard degree of heat, at or 
about which alone a fweat can be produced, and above which, 
the drinking of warm water fhall oppofe the evacuation, as that 
of cold, on-the contrary, will forward it ; affords not only @ 
plaufible rule in regulating the nfe of diaphoretic medicines, 
but likewifé points out the cafes wherein the formerly cele- 
brated, though now difufed, practice of giving cold water -in 
fevers, may actually prove advantageous. 

The limits of this publication will not permit us to give q 
fufficient idea of the fubftance of a treatife fo replete with no- 

elty, ingenuity, and importance ; we therefore recommend 
the Effays themfélves to the attention of all our medical rea- 
ders, who mutt pernfe them both with profit and pleafure. 





V. Fables, by William Wilkie, D. D. Profeffor of Natural Phi- 
lofephy in the Uniwerfity of St, Andrews. 82o.. Pr. 45. 
Dilly. 


HAT fable is a pleafing and efficacious methad of in- 

ftruétion, none will deny, except thofe who aim: ta 
vender themfelves con{picuous by contradi&ting the general opi- 
nions of mankind, Such, howeyer, are the fentiments of a mo- 
dern philofopher, who, in his Treatife upon Education, declareg 
fables to be dangerous to the morals of yquth, and as fuch refufes 
to intraft them to his young Emilius. To enumerate his objec- 
tions would be needlefs, and to refute them trifling. Notwith- 
ftanding every argument adduced againit them, fables will 
ftill be written, and ftill read ; and nothing we could urge in 
their defence, would caufe them to be written or read with any 
greater alacrity. We will only obferve, that fables may be 
as wel] tolerated as every other compofition of amufement ; 
and that fuppofing they do not furnith us with ufeful maxims 
of moral condué, yet if they miniiter innocent delight, ‘they 
have at leaft the negative praife of promoting virtue by keep- 
ing us from vice. 

To. do Roufieau juftice, however, he tee difcovered that the 
fabulifts are fometimes falfe to the caufe of virtue, and that 
the moral of their apologue is fometimes deftru@tiive of mora- 
lity. It muft be confeffed, they too frequently found their in- 
ftru&tion upon maxims of worldly wifdom. Hence we find their 
compofitions fo often employed in holding up fraud : for imita- 
tion, in oppofition to guilelefs fimplicity ; and hence we are fo 
often taught to blunt the fetlings of humanity, when they 
gnterfere with our immediate — The fingle cir- 

7. cumftance 
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cumftance! of the fox’s being the hero of the fable, is fefficient 
to render their lefons fometimes fufpicious. Here, then, we 
muft join Ronffeaw in condemning the fabulift, when dete&ed 
in betraying the. caufe he umdertakes to, defend. Whatever 
excufes may he offered for his deficiency in pofitive precepts 
of virtue, no apology fhould be pleaded for his pofitive, pre- 
cepts of depravity. Still, however, we are not to angue againft 
the ufe of a thing from the abufe of it; and the fable may be 
well intrufted to the perufal of youthfub innocence, as it is na~ 
sarally capable of conveying the pureft. inftruction, and moft 
undefiled morality. 

From the number of fables with wibele every nation ahounds, 
we fhould be Jed. to infer an eafinefs of execution.: But perhaps. 
the trueft. inference would be, that in the fable there,is fome- 
thing agreeable ta our nature, as combining im it the united 
powers of pleafure and inftru&ion. Toa ¢true compofition of, 
this kind, there are certainly required abilities which do not 
center in .every’ writer; as, among other qualifications too 
tedious to be mentioned, the author muft be pofleffed of no 
inconfiderable powers of fiction, fuperadded to a knowledge 
of manners ; and a knowledge of manners Ariftotle hasdeclared 
to be of moft difficult attainment. That-it isnot in the power 
of every one to fucceed in this {pecies of compofition,..may be 
Jearned from the miferable colle€tions with which.our language 
jn particular is difgraced, ) 

The Fables before us are written, in imitation of Gay, whom 
our later fabulifts feem to agree in eftablifhing as a model. 
For this agreement, however, it may be difficult .to.aflign a 
reafon; nor perhaps can it be accounted for upon. any other 
principle than that of imitation, But furely.it..has been 
fufficiently confidered, that he who imitates another, writes 
under many difadvantages. .We are already in _pofleflion of 
that which he only profeffes to refemble ; and they .who have 
the original are feldom folicitous about the copy. ‘The mind 
naturally acquiefces in the contemplation: of an obje& to which 
habit has conformed us; nor do we-eafily fuffer ourfelves to be 
called off by another to which we are firangers, tho’ itmay folicit 
our attention by every poffible allurement. Upon the original 
we fix our eye as the invariable ‘ftadidard ;- to deviate‘from him 
is to err,’ theagh perhaps by that deviation we'do not wander 
into a wrong path, but purfae anothér which condaéis us fooner 
and, more‘ pleafantly. to our’ end. "Fo-imitateis’ ‘to follow 5 to 
fail within the map, when we ought to launch into usitried 
feas; to own ourfélves the flave,: ‘when we might ‘be the mo- 
narch ;: to-affift ina triumph) when-we might leadit.. Sach 
ae the digheulties,- ‘and fuch the fcanty ‘limits ‘of imitation, 

We 
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We would not, however, be thought to reprefent Mr. Wilkie. 
as poflefied of no merit, except that refulting from imitation. 
We muft acknowledge, on the contrary, that in many refpeéts 
he rivals his mafter. And firft, in general eafinefs of ex- 
preffion he would not fuffer by a comparifon with Gay, who 
has been admired as much for this, as upon any other account. 
This will appear to be no inconfiderable point gained, when 
we recolleé that the familiar ftyle is what many attempt, and 
few attain, It alluresus in the profpe&, but deceives us in 
the execution. Of all writing the difficulties increafe in pro- 
portion as the fubjeé&t and manner are beft underftood. In the 
fuperior kinds of compofition, tumour may pafs for grandeur, 
and extravagant for elevated fentiment ; but of that fpecies of 
writing which propofes to treat of familiar things in a fami- 
liar manner, every reader can judge, becaufe every reader un- 
derftands. 

From the manner and exprefiion we pafs to the fentiment. 
Of thefe it would be both invidious and fuperfluous to obferve, 
that though they are always juft, yet they are not always origi- 
nal. Senfible of this vbjeftion, the author has endeavoured to 


obviate it. 


* You fay ’tis vain in verfe or profe 
To tell what every body knows, 
And ftretch invention to exprefs 
Plain truths which all men will confefs : 
Go on the argument to mend, 

Prove that to know is to attend, 
And that we ever keep in fight 
What reafon tells us once is right ; 
Till this is done you muft excufe 
The zeal and freedom of my Mufe 
In hinting to the human-kind, 
What few deny, but fewer mind.’ 


- 'To thefe arguments we may add, that fome are formed to 
propofe new maxims, whilft others find themfelves more adapted 
to illuftrate thofe already received. It is not eafy to be deter- 
mined who contributes moft to moral doétrine ; he who ad- 
vances new maxims, which, on account of. that very novelty, 
are likely to meet with oppofition; or he who, adopting pofi- 
tions univerfally affented to, is at more leifure to decorate them 
with the charms of ornamented dition and brilliancy of 
fancy. 

From parts, the natural tranfition is to the whole. From 
the perufal of thefe fables, as pieces of jult compofition, we 


received great pleafure ; a praife which thofe who talk of happy 
negligence 
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negligence and beautiful diforder, would teach us: to defpife. 
Let us confider, however, that'a poem is no more recommended 
by its parts, than a building by its materials, and that the chief 
beauty of compofition arifes from the ordination of the whole ; 
from juft relation, and natural tranfition.. But, indeed, we 
are led to expect this fupreme excellence from a writer who 
has fhewn himéfelf to be fo thoroughly acquainted with ‘its ime 
portance in the introduétion to one of his fables, which for 
this reafon we beg leave to produce as a + eager of Mr. 
Wilkie’s abilities as a fabulift anda poet. 


‘ The LOVER and his FRIEND, 


© *Tis not the point in works of art 

With care to furnifh every part, 
That each: to high perfection rais’d, 
May draw attention and be prais’d, 
An objeé& by itfelf refpeéted, 
Tho’ all the ethers ‘were neglected : 
Not mafters only this can do, 
But many a vulgar artift too: 
We know diftinguifh’d merit moft 
When in the whole the parts are loft, 
When nothing rifes up to fhine, 
Or draw us from the chief defign, 
When one united full effe& 
Is felt, before -we can refle&t 
And mark the caufes that confpire 
To charm, and force us to admire. 
This is indeed a mafter’s part, 
The very fummit of his art, 
And therefore when ye fhall rehearfe _ - 
To friends for trial of your verfe, 
Mark their behaviour and their way, 
As much, at leaft, as what they fay; 
If they feem pleas’d, and yet are mute, 
The poem’s good beyond difpute ; 
But when they babble all the while, 
Now praife thé fenfe, and now the ftile, 
*Tis plain that fomething muft be wrong, 
This too weak or that too ftrong. 
The art is wanting which conveys 
Impreffions in myfterious ways, 

. And makes us from a whole receive 
What no divided parts can give : 
Fine writing, therefore, feems of courte | 


Lefs fit to pleafe at firft than worfe. é 
5 aes A lane 
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A language fitted to the feafe ~ 

Will herdly pafs for eloquence, 

One feels its force, before he. fees 
Thecharm which gives it pow’r to pleafe, 
And ere inftrugted to admire, 

Will read and read and never tire. 

But when the ftyle is of a kind 

Which foars and leaves.the femfe behind, . 
Tis fomethipg by itfelf, and draws 
From vulgar judges dulf applaufe ; 
They'll yawn, and tell you as you read, 
«© Thofé lines are mighty fine indeed ;”* 
But never will your works perufe 

At any time, if they ean choofe. 

Tis not the thing which men call wit, 
Nor charaéters, tho’ truly hit, 

Nor flowing numbers foft or ftrong, 
That bears the raptur’d foul.along ; 
Tis fomething of a diff rent kind, 

?Tis all thofe fkilfully combin’d, 

To make what critics call a whole, 
Which ravifhes and charms the foul, 


‘ Alexis by fair Celia’s feorn 
To grief abandon’d and forlorn, 
Had fought in folitude to-cover 
His anguifh, like a hopelefstover ; 
With his fond paffion to debate, 
Gay Strephonfought his rural feat, 
And found him with-the thepherds plac’d 
Far in a folitary wafte.—— 


‘ My friend, quoth he, :yqu are much to Rtliene 5 ; 
This foolith foftnefS quit for fhame ; 
Nor fondly doat upon a woman, ! 
Whofe charms are nothing more than common. 
That Celia’s handfome J agree, . 
But Clara’s handfomer than, fhe ; 
Euanthe’s. wit, which all commend, 
Does Celia’s certainly tranitend : 
Nor carr you find the leaft pretence 
With Phebe’s to compare. her fenfe ; i 
- With better tafte Belinda dreffes, 
With truer ftep.the floor the prefles ; 
And for behaviour foft and’kind, | 
Meliffa leaves her far behind : 
What witchcraft then can fix the chain 
Which makes’ you fuffer her difdain, 





And 
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And not attempt the tnanly part 

To fet at "ole Whesk heart? 

Make but one ftrnggte, ‘and you'll fee 
‘That in a moment you'll be free. 


‘ This Strephen urg’d, and ten times: more, 
From topics often touch’d before : 
In vain his eloquence he try’d ; 
Alexis, fighing, thus reply’d ; 

« If Clara’s handfome and a toaft, 
Tis all the merit fhe can boatt : 
Some fame Euanthe’s wit has gain’d, 
Becaufe by prudence not reftrain’d, 
Phebe I own is wond'rous wife, 

She never a&s but in difguife : 
Belinda’s merit all confets 

Who know the myftery‘of drefs : 
But poor Meliffa on the fcore 

Of mere good-nature pleafes more : 
In thofe the reigning charm appears 
Alone, to draw our tyes and ears, 
No other rifes by its fide 

And fhines, attention to divide ; 
Thus feen alone it ftrikes the eye, 
As fomething exquifite and high : 
But in my Celia you will find 
Perfection of another kind ; 

Each charm fo artfully expreft 

As ftill to mingle with ‘the reft : 
Averfe and fhunning to be known, 
An object by itfelf alone, 

But thus combin’d they.make a fpell 
Whofe force no human tongue ¢ari tell 5 
A pow’rful magic. which my breaitt 
Will ne’er be able to refift : 

For as fhe flights me or complies, 
Her conitant lover lives or dies.’ 


From this fable our difcerning reader will readily percetve 
Mr. Wilkie to be apleafing and elegant writer $ but hemuft ‘net 
think we have feleéted it as the beit: there are others tn whith, 
the author’s poetical powers appear to much greater advantage, 
but which we could not produce on account of their length. 
We would recommend, in particular, that entitled Phibus and 
the Shepherd. 

After ail, impartiality obliges us to mention a few efe@s 
in this colle€tion of fables, In forme the moral fies too re- 

mote 
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mote, and in others there are wanting the charaéteriftic marks 
of this fpecies of compofition. They might as well have 
been entitled Tales. as Fables. The writer’s defire of eafe 
has fometimes betrayed him into vulgarity; and fometimes 
he feems to have neglected purity of expreflion. Thefe 
laft may: poffibly be the errors of inadvertence. Still, how- 
ever, it is the peculiar bufinefs of later writers to be careful 
and correét; for upon correétnefs great part of their merit 


muft depend. 
Of the Dialogue between the Author and his Friend, we 


fhall only obferve, that to a fprightlinefs of fancy he has joined 
a philofophical exaétnefs in his fentiments. We would willing- 
ly indulge our readers with an extraét, had we not already 
exceeded the limits of an article; nothing therefore remains, 
but to recommend thefe Fables as poflefied of great merit, and 
as reflecting honour upon the author, both as a poet anda 


moralift, ° 


>. 
—— 





VI. Poems by Mr.Gray. 80. Pr. 2s. 6d. Dodfley. 


E congratulate every lover of the Mufe on this edition 

of the works of one of her moft genuine fons ; for tho’ 
a Colleétion of Mr. Gray’s Poems has appeared before, yet the 
book was executed in fuch an expenfive manner, that, to render 
them univerfal, the prefent publication was abfolutely necef- 
fary. In times like ours, nothing fhould be omitted which may 
turn us from the clamours of faétion to the voice of genius ; 
which may foothe thofe paffions by the ftrains of poefy and 
nature, that have been agitated by the uproar of ftrife and 
oppofition. 

In this volume the reader will find added to the pieces in- 
ferted in the former Collection, fome others never before pub 
lifhed. He will find, too, the whole accompanied with notes, 
which are chiefly employed in marking the author’s own imi- 
tations, or in defending certain modes of expreffion by the 
authority of former poets. 

It is needlefs to fay much of works, the merit of which is 
already afcertained. With moft of the poems already pub- 

lifhed by Mr. Gray every body is greatly pleafed, becaufe there 
are beauties in them which affe&t every body. True tafte’ will 
ever approve of poetry which is written from the heart, for. it 
will ever feel the force of its produ&tions. But the excellence 
of a work is by nothing more evidently fhewn than the num- 
ber of imitators ; we naturally endeavour to catch that merit 
by imitation, which we perceive the whole world join to ad- 


mire. Accordingly we find, that of thefe poems in general the 
copies 
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copies are many; but the Ode om the Death of a favourite Cat 
and the famous E£égy, have gained particular attention. The 
publication of the Ode turned thefe gentlemen from the hu- 
man to the brute creation ; and the tears of a whole tribe were 
for a long time employed upon linnets and larks that were 
fhot, and parrots and bullfinches that were ftarved; upon 
dead lap-dogs, and drowned kittens. That of the Elegy de- 
tached them zo jeek their bread out of defolate places. There is 
fcarce a ruined abbey, or. time-mouldered tower, which has not 
refounded to their plaints, and been watered with their tears. 
But it is in vain we vifit church-yards and folitudes, if Genius is 
not of the party: and to the moft fuccefsful of thefe triflers we 
may obferve, that he who is contented to fing what others have 
fung before him, muft be contented likewife if he is elteemed 
only as the echo of a figh. 

If from the Pindaric Odes our poet has not received the tri- 
bute of applaufe paid to his other pieces, neither did he feem 
to covet it. What praife is due to him who is hardy enough 
to write fo as to need an interpreter for the many, we fhall not 
pretend to determine; content to fhelter ourfelves under the 
bulwark of authority, by quoting the opinion of a celebrated 
ancient : Vitiofa fit poefis fi ad tam intelligendam neceffe eff ut plus 
Semel legatur, Remittitur enim intentio mentis: obtunditur acics. 
Nec fieri poteft quin legenti fapidium non fuperveniat, fi follicitetur ejus 
animus a quibus mulceri debet. 

The poems for the firft time publifhed in this volume, are 
three in number, and of the lyric kind. Of the firft the title 
is, The Fatal Siflers, and of the fecond, Tée Decent, of Odin; 
both imitations from the Nor/e tongue, ‘The third is called Tbe 
Triumphs of Owen, which is likewife an imitation from Evans’s 
Specimens of the Welfh Poetry, but unfinifhed. In each the 
poetry is glowing and animated ; but tle two former, which 
are employed upon fubjeéts of incantation, are ftamped with 
the moft evident marks of a vigorous imagination, occupied 
by the notions of gloomy * fuperftition, ‘The imagery is every 
where ftrongly conceived, and ftrongly exprefled, abounding 
with thofe terrible graces of which Ariftotle tells us’ Zfchylus 
was fo fully poffeffed. The numbers are mufical and flowing. 
The meafure of all is the Trochaic mingled with the lambic, 
which our poets have agreed to employ in compofitions of this 
nature. Snakefpeare in particular has ufed it in the incanea+ 
tion of the mieches in Macbeth ; and this, not becaufe he Raper 





* This is to be underftood of the original poems, not of Mr. 
Gray’s imitation, which, by what we underftand,- merely pre- 
tends to transfer its images into verfe. 


what 
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what a Trochaic of what an laimbic: foot was, tut becaufe he 
perceived fome latent propriety in-ufing it.on fuch occafions. 
We fhall venture to prefent our readers with the Fatal Sifters, 
as it bears no inconfiderable likenefs to the dard of our author; 
and as it particularly abounds with thofe charafteriftic marks 
‘ we-have before mentioned. It as fuppofed:to be fang liy twelve 
gigantic figures, refembling women, over a loom, on the day 
of a battle fought between Sigurd ear! of the Orkney iflaads, 
and Brian king of Dublin, and, as the reader will perceive, t0 
be prophetic of its event. 

¢ Now the ftorm begins ’to lower, 

(Hafte, the loom of hell prepare, ) 

lron-fleet of arrowy fhower 

Hurtles in the darken’d air, 


* Glitt’ring lances are the loom, 
Where the dufky warp we ftrain, 
Weaving many a foldier’s doom, 
Orkney’s woe, and Ranver’s bane. 


* See the griefly texture grow, 
(Tis of human entrails, made,) 
And the weights that play below, 
Each a gafping warrior’s head *. 

‘ Shafts for fhuttles, dipt in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along. 
Sword, that once.a monarch bote, 
Keep the tiffue clofe and ftrong. 


* Miffa black, terrific maid, 
Sangrida and Hilda fee, 

Join the wayward work to aid : 
Tis the woof of victory. 


* Ere the ruddy fun be fet, 
Pikes muft fhiver, javelins fing, 

' Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crafh, and helmet ring. 


* (Weave the crimfon web of war) 
Let us go, and let us fly, 

Where our friends the confli& fhare, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 





* Js not this image incongruous? Cana warrior be faid ‘to 
ga/p- when his head is fevered from his body? Would not this 
incongruity, if fuch, be avoided, and the image f{trengthened, 
by reading, “* Eacha warrior’s ga/ping head ?” 


* As 
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* As the paths of fate we tread, 
Wading thro’ th’ enfanguin’d field : 
Gondula, and Geira,. fpread 
O’er the youthful king your fhield. 
‘. Wethe reins to flatighter give, 
“Ours to kill, and-ours to fpare : 
Spite of danger he fhall live. 
( Weave the crimfon web of war.) 
‘ They, whom once the defart-beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 
Soon their ample fway fhall ftretch 
O’er the plenty-of the plain. 





“ Low the dauntlefs earl is laid, 
Gor’d with many a gaping wound 5 
Fate demands a nobler head ; 
Soon a king fhall bite the ground. 


* Long his lofs fhall Eirin weep, 
' Ne’er again his likenefs fee ; 
Long her ftrains in forrow fteep, 
Strains of immortality ! 
* Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the fun. 
Sifters, weave the web of death ; 
Sifters, ceafe, the work is done. 


‘ Hail the tafk,; and hailthe hands! 
Songs of joy and triumph fing ! 

Joy to the vi&torious bands ; 
‘Triumph to the younger king. 

* Mortal, thou that hear’ft the tale, 
Learn the tenour of our fong. 
Scotland, thro’ each winding valg 
Far and wide the notes prolong. 

* Sifters, hence with fpurs.of {peed : 
Each her thundering faulchion wield 5 
Each beftride her fable fteed. 

Hurry, hurry to the field.’ 


In an advertifement Mr. Gray tells us, thefe odes were come 
pofed in confequer nce of a defign he had once formed of writing 
the Hiftory of Englith Poetry, im the introdu@ion to which he 
was to have produced fome fpecimens of the ftile of the nations 
furrounding us, The reader will readily perceive, with us, 
how admirably this ode would have co-operated with his defigns 

Inthe notes we perceive fome things worthy obfervation. 
In marking his own imitations, Mr. Gray frequently owns 
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himfelf indebted for common forms of fpeech, which as they 
are the property of no one, every body may ule without in- 
curring the charge of plagiarifm. ‘To mention one or two 
inftances: Who would fufpect, that for the line beginning his 
mufic ode, Awake, Aolian lyre, awake, he had recourfe to the 
addrefs of the Pfalmift to his harp, Awake, my glry: awake, 
lute and harp? Wad he not told us himfelf, would any one 
have accufed him of borrowing the expreflion of trembling hope 
from the paventofa /peme of Petrarch? Mr. Hurd, in his Dif- 
courfe upon Imitation, has particularly remarked the folly of 
charging a poet with ftealing a thought which belongs to no 
one ; and which, if he expreffes it right, he muit exprefs as 
others have done before him. 

In defending certain modes of expreflion, our bard is fome- 
times unfatisfactory. ‘Thus he has endeavoured to vindicate 
his expreffion of redolent of joy and youth, by Dryden’s ufe of it. 
It fhould be obferved, however, that the times of Dryden were 
the times of innovation and bold experiment in language ; and 
that in this he was none of the moft timorous. He did not 
fcruple to affix to Englifh words a foreign fenfe ; as in His /bield 
ewas falfified, and fill’d around with darts: but we would not 
chufe to follow him in thefe deviations from the common {tan- 
dard. Of every clafical writer, the general ftile is to be adhered 
to ; but as every writer has his peculiarities, we are not to follow 
any of them in the ufe of an expreflion which future writers 
have agreed to reject. ‘To appeal, therefore, to them in thefe 
cafes, is to countenance the error of to-day by the error of 
yefterday ; to endeavour to leffen faults by the greatnefs or an- 
tiquity of him who commits them. 

We muit not, however, be underftood to condemn the 
notes in general. Thofe employed in illuftration will be found 
greatly to anfwer the purpofe. Many, likewife, of his imita-° 
tions are indubitable and important, and many of his defences 
juft. To make one inftance ferve as a f{pecimen of both thefe, 
we fhall quote a line which gave great offence to the critics, 
and is to be found in his Mufick Ode : | 


«« Glance theif many-twinkling feet ;” 
the beautiful image of which he certainly borrowed from the 
Odyfley of Homer. 
Mapyupuyas Suerte wod\ev* Seuuals de Suue: 


An image which an old tranflator feems to have caught. Speak- 
ing of Camilla purfuing the fon of Aunus, he tells us the he- 
roine 

«* With light-heel’d fay hafte, the horfe o’ertook.” 


Before 
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Before we conclude, we cannot forbear informing our rea- 
ders, that Mr. Gray thinks Pope’s Ode on St. Czxcilia’s Day 
‘<is not worthy of fo great a man.” How different is this 
opinion from that of the author of the Effay on Pope’s Wri- 
tings, who has employed feme pages in commentiig. upon 


it ! 





VII. The Hiftory of England, from the Revolution to. the Acceffion 
of the Brunfwick Line. By John Wilkes. Vol. I. 410. 
Pr. 2s. 6d. Almon. 


Otwithftanding the contents of the title-page, the publi- 
cation before us is only an introduétion to the author’s 
intended hiftory of England; we therefore do not mean that 
this article fhould prejudice the reader either in favour or to the 
difadvantage of the future work. 

‘ The Revolution (fays Mr. Wilkes) is the great era of 
Englifh liberty. From this moft aufpicious period, freedom 
has made a regular, uninterrupted abode in our happy ifland, 
The rights of the crown and the people were then exprefsly af- 
certained, and acknowledged by the three branches of the Legi- 
flature. The difputes of prerogative, of privilege, and of liberty 
fubfided. ‘The public attention was called to different objeéts, 
to the variety of changes made in the interior part of govern- 
ment, and to the remarkable events on the continent; for after 
the new fettlement at home, the nation began again to look 

abroad, and to refume it’s natural weight among the powers of 
Europe.’ 

We think Mr. Wilkes has been rather unfortunate in. this 
commencement of his introdu&tion, Were the reader of this 
paragraph to mount no higher than the zra of the Revolution, 
he muft naturally. conclude, that a new fyftem of laws and li- 
berty was difcovered and eftablifhed at that period; and if 
Freedom has made a regular, uninterrupted abode in’ our happy 
ifland ever fince, we fancy it will puzzle our author fairly to 
account for his prefent fituation, The truth is, the people of 
England acquired no new fyftem of rights by the Revolution ; 
for all they gained was only declaratory of their ancient liber- 
ties, which were near expiring, by the violence and villany of 
thofe who ought to have been their guardians. The cafe was 
the fame under Charles I. when he pafled the Petition of Right; 
and even Magna Charta itfelf was no more than a republica- 
tion of the privileges and immunities of Englifh fubje&s. 

When weconfider thofe three periods in this light, and compare 
the fpeeches and writings of oppofing patriots ever fince the Revo- 
lution, nay, fome publications to which Mr, Wilkes himfelf can be 
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no ftranger, we are unable to reconcile them with the doftrin@ 
he holds forth in the preceding quotation, unlefs he can make tt 
appear that there is at prefent neither any infractions of Eng- 
lith liberty, nor any interruptions of perfonal freedom. 

‘ At the period of the Revolution the fpirit of liberty was 
very high in the nation. It had been rifing from the beginning 
of the reign of James I. During the whole life of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, a feries of the moft interefting events had engaged the 
attention of the public. Frequent ftruggles even for the in+ 
dependency of England, numerous as well as envenomed and 
bloody difputes about theological tenets, had arifen, that men 
were not at leifure to go nicely into the queftions of civil go- 
vernment, and the rights of prince and people; nor did the 

' condué of the Sovereign give any alarm to the nation of danger 
of their laws and liberties. Rapin obferves, ‘* That the Englifh 
were in the reign of queen Elizabeth the happieft, people under 
the fun.” He adds the reafon; it is not from the glory the 
Englifh name then had through the world, it is from a more 
folid and important caufe, becaufe ‘* they faw no defigns upon 
their liberties, nor any infringement of their privileges encou~ 
raged ;”” fuch juft ideas of the true political happinefs of a great 
nation had that fenfible Frenchman acquired in this country. 
He fays in another place, ‘‘ What fhe (queen Elizabeth) ought 
to be efteemed for above all things, is, that fhe caufed the 
Englifh to enjoy a felicity unknown to their anceftors, under 
molt of the kings her predeceffors. This, doubtlefs, is the 
teft, by which we are to judge of thofe, whom God has fet 
over us.” Tindal’s Tranflation. 

We own that this quotation, and the encomium beftowed 
upon Rapin, infpires us with no high idea of our author’s 
political knowledge. The breaches which Elizabeth made in 
the conftitution of England, were perhaps more alarming than 
thofe of her fucceffor ; and we entirely agree with a celebrated 
female hiftorian (Mrs. Macaulay), that ‘* Her good fortune is 
in nothing more confpicuous, than in the unmerited fame it 
has to this day preferved to her ;” and ‘that fhe owed her repu- 
tation to the unaccountable caprice of party zeal.” The fair 
hiftorian is certainly countenanced in thofe obfervations by 
fais; and a man mutt take great pains to exchange common 
fenfe for political refinements, who can believe that under the 
abovementioned princefs no infringement of the people’s privi- 
leges were encouraged. Let Mr..Wilkes draw out a lift of the 
people’s privileges, and we will undertake to prove that Eliza- 
beth violated every one of them; and moit of them by the 
mere exertion of her prerogative. 

We find nothing reprehenfible in this writer’s reprefentation 
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of the firft Stuart’s reign in England; but we obje& to his 
faying that the ftate-papers we have of Charles J. are in ftile 
and compofition infinitely fuperior to thofe of the parliament, 
and that he himfelf was an elegant writer of profe. This, we 
acknowledge, was formerly a common, and a very plaufible, 
opinion; but Mr. Wilkes ought to have informed us, that all, 
or at leaft the beft part of thofe papers were drawn up by Sir 
Edward Hyde; (if we can believe that great minifter’s own 
words) though Charles condefcended to tranfcribe them for the 
prefs with his own hand. 

Our author has reprefented the caufes which rendered the 
~ Revolution neceffary, we think with fidelity; tho’ he obferves, 
that ‘ our prefent political liberty owes its very exiftence indeed 
to the Revolution, but we may juftly regard its continuance as 
too precarious, its fecurity as ill eftablifhed.’” It would be fo- 
reign to our prefent purpofe to difpute the truth of this obferva- 
tion, which no doubt Mr. Wilkes intends to illuftrate in his fu- 
ture hiftory ; but we imagine it clathes with the high encomiums 
he has already beftowed upon the Revolution; nor can we have 
an ‘dea of politice! liberty, if its continuance is precarious or its 
Security ill eflablifoed, becaufe the nation enjoyed fuch a political 
liberty before the Revolution; and all that was then done, as 
we have already hinted, was no more than declaratory in its 
favour. In fhort, if the laft quoted obfervation of this hifto- 
rian holds good, we cannot difcover what the Englifh nation has 
gained by the Revolution. | 

‘ The Stuarts (fays Mr. Wilkes) had always fhewn a ftrong 
partiality to France. One of them was the penfioner of Lewis 
XIV. and had feveral times employed the force and treafure 
of England to ferve the ambitious views of that monarch, The 
form of government and religion of the French were the objeéts 
of the affetion and choice of James II. This was fo glaring, 
that it was the chief reafon, which induced the late king of 
France to revoke the edi& of Nantes at that particular period, 
The averfion both the brothers fhewed to the proteftant re- 
public of Holland kept pace with their fondnefs for the French 
government, religion, and monarchy. Charles Il. had been 
at open war with, the States, and there never was any cordiality 
between them and his fuccefflor. The ftate of foreign politicks 
was totally changed, when the ftadtholder of Holland was bee 
come king of England. He had been bred ina perfonal hatred 
of Lewis XIV. Befides his refentment of the wrongs his 
country had fuffered, and all the wanton cruelties of Luxem- 
burgh’s forces at Bodegrave-and Swammerdam, which were 
frefh in men’s minds, he was foured by the feizing his patri- 
monial principality of Orange. ~ He feemed to have adopted as 
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the favorite paffion, and the darling purfuit of his life, the 
humbling the French king, and the fetting bounds to that un- 
controuled ambition, which had ufurped on every feeble neigh- 
bouring ftate, threatened the total deftru&tion of his native 
provinces, and drenched Europe with blood. The hatred which 
the prince of Orange bore to Lewis XIV. made him em- 
brace with warmth every poflible expedient to detach from 
France her old allies, and to create her new enemies. With 
this view he held out to the duke of Hanover the bright object 
of the crown of England, in order to detach him from the al- 
liance of France. A plan fo well laid could not fail of fuccefs. 
The duke, andthe elector of Bavaria, had been onevery occa- 
fion the moft firm and zealous friends of that crown among the 
numerous princes of the Germanick body. This happy con- 
verfion of the houfe of Hanover to the common caufe of liberty 
in Europe againft the ambition and tyranny of France, we owe 
entirely to our great deliverer, who knew mankind perfeally 
well.’ 

Mr. Wilkes ftrengthens his obfervations by an author the 
vaineft, moft credulous, and the leaft to be depended on, of any 
that ever wrote hiltory; we mean bifhop Burnet, who makes 
himfelf, in faét, to be the original propofer of the Hanoverian 
fucceffion to the crown of England. 

It is with the utmoft refpe&t to our prefent royal family we 
venture to fay, that this hiftorian has totally mifreprefented the 
cafes of this great event. Erneft, bifhop of Ofmaburgh, and 
f.cher to George I. king of England, was indeed a branch 
of the houfe of Brun{fwic Lunenburgh, the head of which, at 
the time of the Revolution, was George-William bifhop of 
Zell, the wifeft prince, perhaps, of his age, and who may be 
confidered as the right band of the prince of Orange in the 
glorious oppofition he made to the French power. Our great 
deliverer ufed to call him his father ; and was heard frequently 
to declare, ‘* That he believed, if the duke of Zell Lunen- 
burgh had been againft his undertaking the expedition to Eng- 
Jand, he would have dropt it.” If fuch were the terms of 
friendfhip on which thofe two great princes ftood with each 
other, can we believe that the glorious fucceflion of the houfe 
of Hanover was owing to the pragmatical intermeddling of a 
little pert Scotch curate? ‘This great prince, George-William, 
was made knight of the garter by king William ; and as he had 
no fons but a daughter, whom he intended to marry to 
George I. the latter became in his night a very powerful prince 
in the empire; and being a proteitant, was confequently a 
capital obje&t of king William’s attention. George- William 
was feventy-feven years of age when the earl of Macclesfield 
carried 
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carried over the act of fucceffion to Hanover; and his troops 
had a confiderable fhare in the duke of Marlborough’s viétories. 
Before his death, which happened in the year 1705, he recalled 
George I. who was then prince of Hanover, from England, 
where he was courting the princefs Anne, that he might beftow 
upon him hisown daughter. All we would infer from this dedu€tion 
is, that Mr. Wilkes has been grofly impofed upon by Burnet’s’ 
vanity ; and he ought to have mentioned, that the dignity of 
elector of the Roman empire was conferred upon the duke of 
Hanover, even againft the fenfe of the college of princes of the 
empire, to detach him from France, againft whom he had per- 
formed very confiderable fervices before the year 1689. 

Readers of a certain turn will perhaps fmile when they fee 
Mr. Wilkes quote the French poet Boileau, to prove, what we 
believe no man ever doubted, that king William was the chief 
enemy Lewis XIV. had in Europe. ‘ Boileau (fays our hifto- 
rian) in his public Remerciment 4 Me/ffieurs de L’ Academie Frangoifé 
calls the prince of Orange cet opiniatre ennemi de /2 gloire (de Louis 
XIV.) cet in- ~illuptrieux artifan de ligues et de querelles, qui travailloit 
depuis fi long tems & remuer contre lui toute Europe. This was in 
1684, and Boileau was always known to fpeak the court lan- 
guage of Lewis XIV.’ 

‘ Both parliament and people (fays our author) fhewed their 
gratitude to king William’s foreign officers and foldiers.? We 
know not what ideas Mr. Wilkes entertains of gratitude; but 
we know the affronts which not only thofe officers and foldiers, 
but even king William himfelf fuffered on their account, when 
the Englifh parliament fent them packing out of the naticn; 
though he himfelf begged, in a manner which refleéts no ho- 
nour on his magnanimity, the indulgence of retaining only one 
regiment of them about his own perfon. 

Though Mr. Wilkes has juftified the principles of the Re- 
volution from Grotius, yet we cannot omit obferving, that it is 
dangerous for an Englith hiftorian to quote a foreign authority 
in fupport of the Englifh conftitution, which refts upon its own 
laws and liberties alone. * We (the Englifh, fays he) were 
perplexed among ourfelves to prove that the king had abdicated 
and deferted. ‘The Scots fpoke the language of a free people, 
They declared that he had forfeited the crown.” Though this 
paffage contains a kind of oblique compliment to the anceftors 
of the prefent Scots, yet it comprifes no more than what has 
been obferved by Bolingbroke and many other writers. 

Mr. Wilkes, who (we are very forry to remark) feems to be 
particularly fond of French reading and quotations, introduces 
an archbifhop of Rheims, who fays, “‘ There-goes a good crea- 
gure who has given three kingdoms for a mafs.” We think 
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our author pays no great compliment to the underftanding of 
his readers, if he fuppofes them ignorant that James II. attack- 
ed the civil as well as religious rights of his people. 

Montefquieu (fays our hiftorian) obferves, J/ y @ une nation 
dans le monde, qui a pour objet direc? de fa cenftitution la liberte polt- 
tique: ‘* There is a nation in the world which has for the dire& 
end of its conftitution political liberty.” A very notable dif- 
covery! but had it been made by an Englifhman, would it 
have figured in our patriot’s page ? 

To fum up our review of this Introdudtion, we think it exe 
tremely inoffenfive; but we are fo unfortunate, that we are not 
able to difcover in it a fingle fa& or fentiment which has not 
been faid a hundred and a hundred times before, by authors 
who, if we are to judge from what Mr. Wilkes has exhibited in 
this {pecimen, are greatly his fuperiors in learning and political 
knowledge. 





VIII. 4 Second Letter to the Author of the Confeffional : containing 
Remarks on the Five Firft Coapters of that Book, Svo. Pr. 
2s.6a. Whiiton. 


IX. 4 Third Letter to the Author of the Conftfional: containing 
Remarks on the Three Laft Chapters of that Book. 8vo. Pr. 
2s.6d. Whitton. 


N this controverfy the main queftion is, Whether the go- 

vernors of proteftant churches have a right, upon the ori- 
ginal principles of the Reformation, to eftablith confeffions of 
faith and doétrine, drawn up in the form of artificial fyftems, 
as tefts of the orthodoxy of the miniiters officiating in fuch 
churches. 

Several writers have appeared on the affirmative fide of this 
gueftion, in oppofition to the author of the Confeffional ; but 
furely the zeal of every man of fenfe for fuch artificial fyftems, 
muft be greatly abated, when he confiders, that, in many ime 
portant articles of religion, the true fenfe of Scripture is very 
difficult to be afcertained ; and that in thofe very fyftems of di- 
vinity, which have been drawn up by our forefathers, there are 
feveral propofitions which, at this day, are unintelligible, and 
others which are generally exploded as unferiptural. This in- 
deed was no more than what it was natural to expeé from thofe 
who undertook to interpret the Scriptures, at a time when this 
nation was juit emerging out of the darknefs of popery, and 
the genuine doctrines of Chriftianity were very imperfefly un- 
derftood. But unlefs men were infallible, this may ever be the 
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cafe: what one generation eftablithes as a fcriptural truth, an- 
other may condemn as a delufion. 

The articles of the church of England were seisiceal at.a 
particular crifis; and at that time anfwered a ufeful purpofe. 
For, as the learned writer, in the Letters now before us, has 
obferved, ‘ To juftify the non-fubmiffion of the Refermers to 
their bifhops, it was neceffary to point out the particular finful 
doftrines and pra€tices to which they durit not fubmit, and at 
the fame time to fhew, that they did not forfake the catholie 
church, but retained the dottrines eftablifhed by it, from Scrip- 
ture: and this they did when they feparated from the popith 
bifhops. And as fome mad enthufiafts, under pretence of re- 
formation, had behaved very diforderly againtt the peace of the 
ftate, on miftaken principles, it became neceflary to juftify 
themfelves to the civil magiftrates, by publickly difavowiag 
fuch miftaken principles.’ 

So far all was right. The grand error was, after they had 
drawn their fchemes from the Scriptures, honeftly no doubt, 
and to the beft of their abilities, either they or their followers 
erected thofe {chemes into general rules, which were to regulate 
the faith of the clergy in fucceeding ages. 

The author of the Confeffional has afferted, that “* the mo- 
ment a man fits down to fubfcribe the thirty-nine articles, cir- 
cumftanced and conditioned as that fubfcription now is, he fits 
down to fign away this right [of private judgment]. . . and to 
transfer it tothe church.” This obfervation he introduces b 
faying, ‘‘ We frankly allow, that every proteftant, as fuch, 
hath a right to deny his affent to, or approbation of, any doc- 
trine which he himfelf conceives to be contrary to the Scrip- 

ures.’’ 
The writer of thefe Letters replies —‘ Hath he not an equal 
right to declare his aflent to any doéttrine, or his approbation 
of it, which he himfelf conceives to be agreeable to Scripture ? 
Is not giving fuch affent as much an exercile of his right of pri- 
vate judgment as his denying it? How then doth he fign 
away his right, and transfer it to the church, when he fub- 
{cribes, willingly and ex anime, that he believes the doétrines, 
propofed to his confideration by the church of Engiand, are 
agreeable to Scripture? For this you charge her with aéting 
contrary to what fhe profefies ; fhe profefles that nothing but 
* what is read in Scripture, or may be proved thereby, fhould 
be required of any man, that it fhould be believed as an article 
of the faith, or neceffary to falvation.’-—But who fhall judge of 
what is there read or may be thereby proved ?—She for hertelf: 
every private perfon, who thinks he can, for himéelf. Ac- 
gordingly, fhe requires candidates for orders to promife, that 
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they will teach nothing as neceflary, but what they fhall be 
perfuaded may be fo proved. Indeed fhe doth not teach near 
fo much as may be proved thereby to be neceffary: but admits 
to her communion perfons, who doubt or difbelieve doétrines, 
which fhe takes to be fcripture truths, provided they ftill hold 
thofe, which the takes to conftitute moft men Chriftians. But 
fhe doth not profefs, and furely fhe ought not, to admit, as 
Chriftians, thofe whom fhe takes to be no Chriftians. With 
refpect to her teachers, fhe follows a different, yet a confiftent, 
rule. She looks on fome doétrines as being, though not ne- 
ceflary, yet very important, either always or on particular. oc- 
cafions. Therefore fhe judges it improper to admit any one as 
a member, who doth not make a profeflion of them. If he 
judges it unlawful to make that profeffion, he may follow his 
own opinions, as fhe follows hers: neither hath a right to over- 
rule the other. Either may be in the wrong, or both: one in 
one part, and the other in a different part. Endeavouring to 
fhew modeftly. which errs, and where, is a charitable office. 
But accufing the church of a glaring inconfiftency with what 
fhe profeffes, merely for pra&tifing any rules at all of this kind, 
is a glaring abfurdity. And yet it is the avowed, and were it 
poffible for you to keep clofe to your point, would have been, 
the whole bufinefs of your book, which hath employed you 
longer than the Trojan war did the Greeks: impofitions, com- 
pulfive fubfcriptions, unrighteous compliances, articles ob- 
truded, ftarving inquifitions, are ecchoed from almoft every 
page of it. Your firft eleven years have been fpent in repeating 
this charge: it will coft you more than another eleven to 
prove it.’ 

As this writer would not be fuppofed to give up the right of 
private judgment, he infifts, that a man does not fign away 
his right, when he fubfcribes, awvzilingly and ex animo; and that 
the idea of a frarving inquiftion is a chimera. But let us fup- 
pofe a very common cafe, a young academic, at his ordina- 
tion, called to fubfcribe the articles, In deference to the au- 
thority of the church, and as far as he can judge, he believes 
every article to be agreeable to the word of God. Ina few 
years, upon farther examination, reading, and reflection, he 
finds in thefe articles certain pofitions to which he cannot con- 
{cientioufly give his affent. But he has already fubfcribed ; 
and it is now too late to alter his opinion. What is ftill worfe, 
fortune has thrown him into the church, where he only pof- 
feffes the pitiful income of 30/. a year; and before he can have 
a living he is obliged to repeat his fubfcription; that is, he 
mult fjubferibe or farve. U he cannot perfuade himfelf to do 
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the latter; he muft compofe his confcience, and captivate his 
reafon to the obedience of the church. 

We fhould proceed to lay before our readers the fubftance of 
what this writer has advanced in the Letters now before us ; but 
his animadverfions on the Confeffional are fo minute, fo diffufe, 
and fo multifarious, that it is impofible to colle& them within 
one general view : and therefore, as we fhall have occafion to 
take notice of feveral anfwers to this work, it will be fufficient 
to obferve in this place, that the author appears to be a contro- 
verfialift of the true polemic fpirit, and a ftaunch defender of the 
eftablifhed church. 


X. An Addrefs 10 the Writer of a Second Letter to the Author of the 
Coxfeffional : containing a Vindication of the Original Principles 
of the Reformers as laid down in the Confefional: and a Confu- 
tation of the Principles on which the Letter-Writer has founded bis 
Argument for Subfcription to eftablifh:d Articles of Religion. By 
Benjamin Dawfon, LL.D. Redor of Burgh in Suffolk. 80. 
Pr. ts. Johnfon. 


HE principles which are the fubje& of this difpute, are 
thus expreffed in the Confeffional: ‘* Jefus Chrift hath 
by his gofpel called all men unto liberty, the glorious liberty 
of the fons of God, and reftored them to the privilege of work- 
ing out their own falvation by their own underftandings and 
endeavours. For this work of falvation fufficient means are 
afforded in the holy Scriptures, without having recourfe to the 
doétrines and commandments.of men. In thefe Scriptures all 
things needful for fpiritual living and man’s foul’s health are 
mentioned and fhewed. Confequently, faith and confcience, 
having no dependance upon man’s laws, are not to be compelled 
by man’s authority ; and none other hath the church of Rome 
to fhew for the fpiritual dominion fhe claimeth. ‘The church 
of Chrift is congregated by the word of God, and not by man’s 
law ; nor are the king’s laws any farther to be obeyed, than 
they agree with the law of God.” 

On thefe principles the author of the Confeffonal affirms, 
the proteftants firft withdrew from the communion of the 
church of Rome, but forfook them when they eftablifhed arti- 
cles of faith and doétrine in their:churches, and required the 
fame to be folemnly fubfcribed as tefts of orthodoxy. In op- 
pofition fo this opinion, the author of the Three Letters alleges, 
that thefe are not the genuine principles of the firlt proteftants ; 
that according to their known principles, as publifhed in their 
writings, fuch eftablifhment is not only juftifiable but necef- 
fary; and, to confirm this affertion, he appeals to Luther, 

I Calvin, 
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Calvin, and the example of our own church. Here the author 
of this Addrefs interpofes, and fays, Thefe are principles fo 
evidently feriptural, that he fhould be unhappy to think it pof- 
fible to be proved, that they are not alfo prorefant principles ; 
and that it is not without regret that he fees the letter-writer 
Jabouring, by diftin€&tions and refinements hitherto unthought 
of, to reprefent thenras being in contraft with the known prin- 
ciples of the firft Reformers. 

He then proceeds to examine the authorities and the argu- 
ments produced in the Second Letter; and fhews, that the 
author has not refuted thofe principles which are laid down in 
the Confeffional, as the original principles of the Reformation ; 
that the principles which he would fubftitute in their room are 
not the énowzn principles of the firft proteftants: and, confequent- 
ly, that he has not proved what he afierted, viz. ‘* that fub- 
{cription to articles of religion, and the efiablifhment of con- 
feffions of faith and do&rine, is, on the known principles of 
the firft proteftants, not only juftifiable, but neceffary.” 

To this difquifition he fubjoins thefe general obfervations on 
the principles and conduét of the letter-writer. 

* To gain credit with your readers you feem to have thought 
nothing more to be needful than to affert roundly, quote plen- 
tifully, and then confidently conclude in your own favour, 
For, having finifhed your contraft between the principles of the 
firft Reformers, as laid down in the Confeffional, and thofe 
which you call their known principles, as publifhed in their 
writings, you thus, without more ado, draw your conclu- 
fion. .. ‘* Such were the principles of the firft proteftant ° 
churches, by their own exprefs teftimony; with which, con- 
feflions of faith, and articles of religion, are not only very 
confiftent, but thofe principles direétly led to the eftablifhment 
of them.” 

‘ Truly, Sir, if the principles of the firit proteftants are 
really in contrait with thofe, which the author of the Confef- 
fional hath given us, we cannot deny your confequence, as ta 
their tendency. Let it be obferved, however, that, if fuch 
principles led proteftants to eftablith their prefent confeffions of 
faith and articles of religion, they might, with equal confi- 
ftency, have led them to eftablifh any other confeffions and ar- 
ticles; or they will ferve very conveniently, whenever they 
may be fo difpofed, to lead them back, with perfe& confiftency, 
to that ancient eftablifhment, againft which their forefathers, 
if they held fuch principles, did with a moft inconfiftent folem- 
nity proteft. 

‘ And indeed, Sir, if you will give yourfelf leave to refleé 
cooly on the confequence of admitting, that the firft Reformers 
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held principles inconfiftent with thofe which you have attacked, 
you will not be difpleafed with the liberty I take, of congratu- 
lating you upon your want of fuccefs in the attempt to difprove 
them. For how could we juftify the condu& of the firft pro- 
teftants in feparating from the communion, or our own church 
in difclaiming the authority of the church of Rome,‘ once held 
facred, but on fome fuch principles as thefe, viz. That, in 
matters of religion, which regard the falvation of the foul, 
Chriftians are not fubje& to any human authority, having been 
by the gofpel reftored to the glorious privilege of working out 
their own falvation by their own underftandings and endea- 
vours ?— That for this work of falvation fufficient means are 
afforded in the holy Scriptures, without having recourfe to the 
commandments of mere men for that purpofe—That faith and 
confcience depend not on man’s 'aw; nor are to be compelled 
by man’s authority, &c. 

‘ If what you contend for, as a principle’of the firft protef- 
tants, and of all proteftants, might be admitted, viz. that we 
are not by the gofpel liberty difcharged from a// human autho- 
rity in matters of religion, how will you prove, ‘that the gofpel 
hath fet us loofe from any human authority therein ?—How will. 
you prove, for inftance, the right of rejecting the authority of 
the church of Rome, if fhe rightfully claimeth any authority at 
all refpecting men’s faith, coniciences, and the falvation of their 
fouls >—Will you fay, that her claim of authority in thefe mat- 
ters was become exorbitant and out of all bounds ?—She denies 
it. Who is to decide ?—-Do you make your appeal to the holy 
Scriptures ?—-She claims the right of interpreting them, and 
juftifies her authority by her interpretation. Will you fay, 
«¢ that her interpretation of {cripture, on which fhe builds her 
fpiritual dominion, is not the true one ?—that ignorance, obfti- 
nacy, or wrong affections had influenced her to interpret the 
divine word falfely, fometimes even in points .wherein man’s 
foul’s health was at ftake ?”—But if you deny her interpretation 
to be juft, you prefer your own private judgment to her’s, 
And what is this but to difclaim ali human authority in mate 
ters of religion?—For it is the fame thing, if we apply the 
inftance to any other human authority, whether councils, the 
writings of the fathers, or civil ms sgiftracy itfelf. 

‘ So alfo the church of Rome claims a right to prefcribe her 
own dodirines and commandments on this pretence, that the 
means afforded in the holy fcriptures for the work of falvation 
are not {uficient without them. You allow her fome authority 
in this matter by allowing her pretence for it to be good, viz. 
the neceflity, on account of the infufficiency of fcripture-means, 
of having recourfe to human doétrines and commandments, .in 
a pro- 
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a proper fenfe. This being admitted, you bring the queftion 
to this point— What is the proper fenfe, in which, the holy 
fcriptures being infufficient for the work of falvation, it may be 
neceflary to have recourfe to her do&rines and command- 
ments ?—How far may you lawfully fubmit to her command- 
ments, or how far are you bound to obey them ?—Will you 
fay, ‘‘ fo far forth as is permitted in the Gofpel ?””—But in this 
cafe you give up the authority of the Gofpel by difallowing its 
fufficiency for the work of falvation, without having recourfe 
to the commandments of men. For in thofe things wherein it 
is deficient, it can be no authority. Will you fay, then, that 
fhe teaches doétrines and gives commandments which are un- 
neceflary for the work of falvation?—But this is to judge for 
yourfelf, and to have recourfe to her authority only fo far as 
you pleafe ; in other words, you allow nothing at all in this 
matter to human authority (for the church of Rome is here 
mentioned only by way of inftance) but take upon you to 
work out your own falvation in your own way. 

‘Once more; If the principle, which you feem to queftion 
the reafonablenefs of, viz. ‘* That faith and confcience, hav- 
ing no dependence upon human laws, are not to be compelled 
by human authority,” muft not be admitted; what apology 
have we to offer for proteftantifm ?—According to you we mutt 
frame one upon fome fuch diftin&tion as this, “* That human 
authority exerci‘ed in order to guide men in the underftanding 
of the fcriptures, proteftants allow to be reafonable, though 
not an authority which compels faith and confcience.” But 
authority is authority: And, if your underftanding is to be 
guided by it in any inftance, without being at liberty to rejec& 
it if you think proper, then you are fubjec to an authority 
which effectually compels you. You give up your own under- 
{ftanding, and implicitly follow another guide. For that is 
no authority which one is at liberty to follow or depart from 
as one fees fit. 

‘ May I hope therefore, Reverend Sir, that you will, on 
reviewing this part of your work, and bétter confidering the 
nature of your enterprize, take in good part this attempt as 
well to vindicate the original principles of Reformation, as to 
extricate the queftion itfelf from that load of fuperfluous ani- 
madverfions upon the Confeffional and its author, under which 
it lies in a manner fuffocated. It will be no refleétion upon 
your abilities and literary prowefs, though you fhould be 
thought to have fuffered a defeat in fuch a daring attack as 
you have made. For the principles are impregnable, being 
fenced about with proof of holy writ, as well as the teftimonies 


of the firft Reformers,—But to have made fuch an attack, I 
muft 
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muft fay, doth not much commend your prudence, or do you 
any honour, as a clergyman of the church of England. For 
what muft be the refleétions of every good and underftanding 
Chriftian, and of the thinking and confiftent part of our pro- 
teitant brethren of the eftablifhment, on finding it, if not 
openly avowed, yet plainly enough fuggefted in the whole 
turn and complexion of your argument; That, ‘‘ in matters 
of religion, we are not at liberty to be guided by the autHority 
of Chrift Jefus alone.” That, “ in a proper fenfe, the holy 
fcriptures do not afford fufficient means, without having re- 
courfe to the doétrines and commandments of men, for the 
work of falvation:” That ‘ all things needful for fpiritual 
living and man’s foul’s health are not fo mentioned and fhewed 
in the Scriptures, but that faith and confcience are in fome 
meafure dependant upon man’s laws, and are to be guided, if 
not compelled, by man’s authority. 

‘ If thefe are not your principles, then your zealoufly con- 
tending againft the oppofite principles laid down in the Con- 
feffional, is altogether unmeaning, except indeed what may be 
meant befides arguing to the point in queftion; and, of that, 
whatever it may be, you ought to be afhamed. If they are 
your principles, and what you would ferioufly contend for, you 
are to be pitied for your narrow way of thinking on the fubjeé& 
of religious liberty: and it is to be regretted that you fhould 
have reprefented the church, of which you give us to under= 
ftand you are a member and a fubfcribing minifter, to be efta- 
blifhed on fo narrow a foundation.’ 

The fubje& of the Confeffional is of great importance to the 
caufe of proteftancy, and ought to be difcuffed with candor, 
impartiality, and freedom. In that cafe we might expe& fome 
acquifition to the interefts of religion, truth, and liberty. But 
when angry bigots, influenced by party zeal, or lucrative confi- 
derations, enter the field of controverfy, inftead of a fair and 
ingenuous difquifition, we fee nothing but calumny, wrangling; 
and mifreprefentation, or contentions about matters of little 
moment, while the main queftion is either difregarded, or in- 
veloped in clouds and darknefs. ‘This writer has therefore very 
prudently confined his enquiry to the principal point; and, we 
muft own, has examined the obje€tions of his opponent with 
acutenefs, perfpicuity, and fpirit. That he has the better fide 
of the controverfy every one muft acknowledge who has courage 
to think and fpeak with freedom. For furely, if we do not 
maintain the right to ftudy, and judge of the Scriptures for our- 
felves, we relapfe into the principles of popery, and give up 
the cxly ground on which we can juftify our feparation from the 
church of Rome. me ie 
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a1. An Addrefs to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, the wore 
fripful the Board of Aldermen, the Sheriffs, Commons, Citizens 
and Freebolders of Dublin, relating to the intended Augmentation 
of the Military Force in the Kingdom of Ireland. By Charles 
Lucas, E/q. Member of Parliament. 8v0. Pr. 1s. Kearfley. 


Sine chara&er of Dr. Lucas as a patriot is well known in this 

and a neighbouring kingdom, where he is a member of par- 
liament. This publication complains heavily of the abufe and 
expence of the Irifh military eftablifhment, of which the writer 
gives the following particulars. 


¢ And thus our military eftablifhment, calculated for twelve 
thoufand effective men, officers included, though the number 
in the kingdom, in times of the utmoft danger and neceflity, 
has been under half that number, and has hardly ever been 
Kept up to two thirds thereof, fwells to the enormous.fum of 
nine hundred and feventy-one thoufand and eleven pounds, fix- 
teen fhillings and eleven-pence half-penny, that is, near a 
million in the laft two years accounted for to parliament. Let 
me give you a more particular view of the expences of this 
eftablifhment, for two years ending the 31ft of March lait, un 
der the following feveral heads : 

d. Ss a. 

3. General officers, almoft entirely non-refi- 

dent, fo that at the conclufion of the 

peace, we had not enough to reduce the 





forces, and fcarcely have at any time Lest, Mast Whe 
enough to review them, or to make a 
board, unlefs by fpecial command. 
2. Horfe, dragoons, and foot, rece colo- 6 Fs 
nels are moftly abfentees — 9°473 4 
3. Warrant-men == —- —- 35062 0 O 
4. Battle-ax guards o = 37383 16 8 
5. Additional pay for the troops in Dublin 7527 6 4 
6, Garrifons, with their incidents — 7458 10 oO 
7. Military penfions, which never decreafe 6528 3 3 
g. Half-pay, hardly ever diminifhed — 75150 15 gt 
g. Military contingencies - 6000 oO oO 
10. Ordnance, with its boundlefs contin- 
gencies, &c, from Jan. 1, 1762, of 43007 18 7 
Mar. 31, 1767 _- -- — 
11. Barracks _ 26673 0 0O 








12. Widows of officers, who rarely dic — 11138 8 0 





In all : £97t0ir 16 11% 
but, 
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* But, if you come to inquire what has been payed in the 
treafury, On account of the military eftablifhment, for two 
years, ending the 31ft of March, 1767, you will find no lefs 
a fem-~charged to the mation than {1002170 14 6 with an 
arrear, unfatisfied, of £36959 4 11%.’ 

As we believe the inrended augmentation did not take place 
in Ireland, and.as we know of nb intention to extend the mili- 
tary power in England, we fhall take our leave of this pam- 
phlet with obferving, that it may prové an -excellent com- 
panion to a patriotic parliament-man on future occafions of the 
fame kind, which are by no means unlikely to be renewed at a 
jun@ure more favourable for government. 


1z. An original Camera Obfcura; or the Court, City, and Country 
Magic-Lanthorn, In whith every one may take a Peep, laugh, 
and fhake their Noddles at each other, go away well pleafed, and 
your bumble Servant my Lords! Ladies! and Gentlemen! Being 
an Account of the mo? curious and uncommon Collection of Manu- 
Sferipts (warranted Originals) ever yet offered to the Public. With 
as curious and uncommon a Dedication to the Right Honourable the 

Earl of Cheatum. To be fold by Audion, on Midfummer-Day, 

O. S. by Mr. Smirk, at a great Room in Soho-Square. Being 

the fele@ Part of a Library ef a Gentleman of Virtui not far from 

St. James’s, going to retire, and fold by his expre/s Order. With 

many curious Particulars, Ge, He. Se. Ge. Bvo. Pri is, 6d. 

Wilkie. 

This publication is a frefh proof that the chief ftudy of cer. 
tain journeymen to bookfellers, is to invent fome very extra- 
vagant whimfical title for their performance, in hopes that the 
public will therefore conclude it to be very arch and very 
witty. We know little more of this enigmatical piece than 
that it is extremely abufive of all parties, profeffions, and de=-. 
grees; but he muft be more than an Oedipus, who can dif; 
cover in it either fenfe or meaning ; all that we can pretend to, 
is fometimes to form a guefs at the lots which are put up. 
Having faid thus much, we fhould be inexcufable were we 
to exhibit any part of this raree-fhew, or defire the reader to 


crack a rotten nut. 


13. The immediate Neceffity of building a Laxzaretto for a regular 
Quarantine, after the \talian Manner, to ayoid the Plague, and 
to preferve private Property from the Plunderers of Wrecks upon 
the Britifh Coaf: A Practice as dangerous in its Confequences, 
as it is barbarous in the Execution, 4to. Pr.ts. 6d. Murdoch. 


We do not pretend to be judges of the faéts advanced by this 
acthor; but admitting them te be true, we think his reafon- 
VoL. XXV. May, 1768. Cec ing 
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ing is ftrong and conclufive in favour of the inftitution he 
recommends. 


14. The Utility and Equity of a Free Trade to the Eaft-Indies ; 
foewing that the People will be fully employed to improve their 
Fortunes: and that the Government will acquire feveral Millions 
per Ann. Revenue ; befides a Contribution of Ten Millions from 
Great-Britain, Ireland, and North America, for a free Trade, 
4to. Pr. 2s. Murdoch. 


This fubjeé&t has been fo often handled, that we are afraid 
it is now threadbare. A worthy alderman is the author’s chief 
hero, becaufe he has always oppofed the exclufive and .mono- 
polizing privileges of the Eaft-India company. The argu- 
ments againft all monopolies are in the hands and mouths of 
every perfon either in or out of trade ; but we cannot think 
this writer has fucceeded in proving that the charters of the 
Kiaft-India company can be abolifhed without violence, if not 
ruin, to public credit. 


15. 4 Defence of the R— H— the E—I/ of B—e, from the Im- 
putations laid to his Charge. Ina Letter to his Lordfbip. By 
Sir Archy Mac Sarcafm, Bart. 8vo,. Pr. 6d. Steare. 


This is an impudent frantic attack (by way of apology) 
upon lord Bute, which has been repeated with the like dull 
malice a thoufand times before, 


16. A Letter to the Right Honourable Wills Earl of Hillfborough, 
on the ConneGion between Great-Britain and ber American 
Colonies. Sve. Pr. 1s. Becket. 


This writer informs us, that the right of the legiflature of 
Great-Britain to impofe taxes upon the Americans at any time 
whatever, ‘ though folemnly affirmed by a declaration of the 
higheft, and mott authoritative nature, is ftill doubted by 
many, who fcruple not to exprefs their doubts in {trong terms ;’ 
and that ‘ the expediency of exercifing fuch right at prefent, 
by levying a tax on the American colonies, has, after long de- 
bates, been determined in the negative by the fupreme legif- 
lature.’ He fuppofes a Briton and a Colonift to argue upon 
thefe points, and feems to give the preference in argument to 
the Englifhman ; but, after all, we cannot perceive that he 
has illuftrated the queftion by any new reafoning. 


I 7. A Second Letter to the Right Honourable Thomas Harley, E/7, 
Lord Mayor of the City of London. 8vo. Pr. 1 s.. Lawfon. 


Though this Second Letter to Mr. Harley has been pub- 
lickly difavowed by the author of the Firft, yet we think it no 
ways inferior to the former in dulnefs, petulance, and fcurrility. 
oe ‘ . The 
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The writer’s indignation feems to be pointed chiefly ‘againft the 
publither of the city poll, a gentleman equally remarkable for 
his ftri€t attendance on religious duties, the humanity of his dif- 
pofition, and the mildnefs of his deportment. 


18. Effy on Patriotifm, and on the Chara&er and Condu& of Jame 
late famous Pretenders to that Virtue, particularly of the prefent 
popular Gentleman. 8vo. Pr. 15. 6d. Steare. 


‘hough we can by no means agree with this author in every 
principle and faé& he advances, yet he is by far the moft fpi- 
rited and fenfible writer upon the prefent ftate of our political 
parties that we have reviewed. He begins with a comparifon 
between enthufiafm and patriotifm, and proves witli great 
precifion, and fome humour, how much eafier the latter is to be 
practifed than the former. After doing all the juftice due to 
the charaéter and perfon of a late great commoner, he feems 
inclined to favour the treaty of peace begun by him and con- 
cluded by lord Bute; but he fays, that after all, it is a queftion 
whether fuch a thing as pure unmixed patriotifm exifts in any 
human breaft, unlefs it may be in that of a philofophical fpe- 
culative man, retired in his own clofet. He fupports this by 
fome inftances drawn from faéts; but thinks that of all be- 
ings an idle man of pleafure, fuch as Mr. Wilkes calls himfelf, 
is the leaft fitted to be a patriot. 

This author, however, is not free from vulgar prejudices ; 
for though he acknowledges the abilities of the late earl of 
Bath, he fuppofes his patriotifm to be a mere mafk: a fup- 
pofition, perhaps, as ill founded in fome refpeés, as the idle 
unfupported abufe every day thrown out againft lord Bute, and 
equally deititute of evidence in point of fa&. Faction was 
equally bufy againft both. The following paflage, which refts 
upon the undeniable evidence of common fenfe and experience, 
highly merits the at*ention of the public. 

‘There are always between nations, frequently ‘between 
neighbouring villages, fome terms Of ridicule with which the 
vulgar on both fides have agreed mutually to reproach and 
abufe one another. What are the topicks a Scotch mob would 
infult an Englifhman with I cannot fay, but believe Jove of 
plum-pudding one of them. On the other hand, eating oat- 
meal, fcratching for the itch, loufinefs and beggary, are what 
an Englifh porter would very readily apply to a Scotch noble- 
man of the moft independant fortune. Even this hackneyed 
and vulgar abufe, which one would expeé to hear only in gin- 
fhops and ale-houfes, were for years the ftanding topick of wit 
and raillery in a political paper, profefling to handle the moft. 
important.concerns of the ttate; and the Scotch had the good 
fortune to hear themfelves reproached-every day for beggary, 
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by a drunken poet who died in a goal, a drunken parfon, the 
impoftor’s chaplain as he calls him, who was indebted for a 
precarious. fubfiftence to the fale of fome crude incoherent 
rhymes nick-named poetry ; and laftly, by the impoftor him- 
felf, who is at this moment begging in publick news-papers, 
difperfed all over the world, 

‘ Had this been all, it might have been forgiven, as it could 
not well have been attended with any ferious confequences. 
He went farther; every vice and bad quality, which could 
render the Scotch people the object of hatred and abhorrence 
to the human race itfelf, and to Englifhmen in particular, was 
imputed and boldly charged to them. In fhort, the very name 
of Scot, was made a term fynonimous to every thing that was 
odious and contemptible, and to imply every thing that was 
rafcally and difhonourable in character, excepting only that of 
coward. Why this imputation among innumerable others 
equally falfe and ridiculous was always caretully avoided, I can 
only fee one good reafon; and that was the impoftor’s regard 
for his own perfonal fafety. He knew that this charge was the 
only one he could make which might be direétly and in point 
confuted, by fending him a challenge. Amidft all his folly, 
he was wife enough not to give every Scotchman who bore the 
appearance of a gentleman, fo very fair a pretence, which he 
fufpeéted many would gladly lay hold on, to call him out, and 
if he refufed a meeting, to ufe him according to the rules 
eftablithed among men of honour.’ 

Upon the whole, fetting afide the merit of the argument, 
this publication is well executed. The author’s ftile is manly, 
free, and figurative ; and though he is keen, he is much more 
decent and argumentative than even the beft pamphleteers 
who ‘efpoufe the other fide of the queftion. 


19. The North-Country Poll; or, an Effay on the New Method of 
appointing Members to ferve in Parliament. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Steare. 


This wretched pamphlet feems to be aimed againit the return 
made of a member for the county of Cumberland, and is filled 
with abufe of lord Bute, Sir James Lowther, and all their 
connections. The author calls aloud for a Brutus and a Timo- 
leon ; and that the reader may be properly affected with the hor- 
rors of modern patriotifm, we fhall lay before him the follow- 
ing very pious quotation. 

‘ The ftrides which B. and his affociates have taken, to- 
wards univerfal power, is fufficient to raife all their fears ; 
efpeciaily, as many of thofe who have ftood forth as the cham- 
pions of Britith liberty, are now unfortunately prevented from 
exerting themiclves in fo glorious a caufe. Where fhall we 

6 now 
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now find a Sidney, a Brutus, a Timoleon? One who is 
equal to all thofe mighty names may be found, but unfortu- 
nately for him and for the people, in a place, where the Ro- 
man courage and Englifh firmnefs can avail him nothing. W. 
is till in the K ’s B h; but fuppofe he is? Where 
are P—— and P , thofe once-honoured names? P ‘ 
alas! is fo confined by the gout, a penfion, and a peerage ; 
and P----- is fo deeply entangled in the methes of equity and 
twelve thoufand a year, that neither of them, poor men! have 
leifure to attend to the diftreffes of their half-ruined, finking 
country.’ 

Such are the bleffed fruits of party-rage, which can extin- 
guifh every fentiment of gratitude and humanity, and dignify 
its champion with the office of an aflaffin! 











20. A perfpeftive View of the Complexion of fame late Elefions, aud 
of the Candidates. With a Conclufion deduced from thence. Ina 
Letter addrefid to a Member of Parliament. 8vo. Pr. 14. 
Steare. 

This produ€tion is written upon the fame plan with that of 
the’ preceding article; and though not of fo black a complexion, 
is equally abufive, dull, and {currilous. 


21. A Narrative of the Proceedings againft John Wilkes, Efq. from 
his Commitment in April 1763, to 47s Outlawry. With a full 
View of the Arguments ufed in Parliament and out of Doors, in 
canvaffing the various important Queftions that arofe from his Cafe 
Sve. Pr. 1s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 

All the fa&ts contained in this Narrative are well known to 
every reader of a common news-paper ; nor is any new light 
thrown upon them by this publication. 


22. Reflefions on the Cafe of Mr. Wilkes, and on the Right of the 
People to ele@ their own Repréfentatives. To which is added, 


The Cafe of Mr. Walpole. S8wo. Pr. 1s. Almon. | 

The old hackneyed ftory of Wilkes and liberty, bribery and 
corruption, Mr. Walpole and expulfions, without a new obfer- 
vation in the whole flimfy pamphlet. 


23. A Comparative View of the Condu& of John Wilkes, E/q; as 
contrafted with the oppofite Meafures during the laft fix Years, By 
John R. de C—lington. 80. Pr. 1s. Williams. 


This is one of the tameft and moft hackneyed of all the apo- 
- logies we have hitherto feen for Mr. Wilkes, and carries with 


it the very form and complexion of a catchpenny. 3 
Cc3 24. A Letter 
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24. A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earlof T e: or, The Cafe 
of |. W——s, E/q; with re/pe& to the King, Parliament, Courts 
of Fupftice, Secrevaries of State, and the Multitude. 8vo. Pr. 15. 
A. Johnfon. 


As we have always invariably profeffed and endeavoured to 
difcourage abufe againft whatever party it is aimed, we fhall 
only mention that this publication is a moft furious libel againft 
Mr. Wilkes and his friends, executed neither with wit nor judg- 
ment, and vindicating the moft indefenfible part of their ene- 
mies proceedings. | 





25. The Banifbed Patriot, or the Exile returned. An Heroic Frag- 
: ment. 4t0. Pr. its. 6d. Williams. 


The reader will eafily guefs the tendency of this pamphlet 
from its title, and that Mr. Wilkes is the hero. Though the. 
plan and execution are extravagant and contemptible, yet the 
author has a tolerable knack at verfification, and is fometimes 
not unlucky in the caricatures he draws ; but, upon the princi- 
ple we laid down in the laft article, of difcouraging all abufe, 
efpecially perfonal, we fhall not exhibit any of his perform- 
arice to the public, ) 


26. The Expoftulation: A Poem. 410. Pr. 2s. 6d. Bingley, 


This poet and patriot is in both capacities very dull, very 
defpicable, and very abufive; but, by way of amends, he is 
generally unintelligible, and his verfes often hobbling. He 
tortures the maxims of civil and focial laws into rhyme; and, 
after jetting up for a poetical preceptor, chufes his majefty for 
his pupil, and tutors him—with a vengeance. 

‘ When for the weal thy wifhes never ceafe, 
Why fhall its wretches number ftill increafe ? 
Or why good honefty at diftance keep? 

Is it that royal eyes with ours may weep? 

Or is it thou’rt deceiv’d and we FORGOT, 

And mifery on ruin’s road our lot? 

Or is it Power, inclin’d to tyrannize, 

Would arrogate itfelf to be all-wife ; 

Would lean upon itfelf, its purpofe cheat, 

And, aéting for itfelf, to WILL retreat; 

Impious would heaven difown, our heart-ftrings ftretch, 
And bid him die, who will not live a wretch ?” 

From thefe and other lines in this pamphlet, we may take 
an opportunity of pcying the fame compliment to the author, 
with the alteration of a fingle word, that Feftus paid to Paul ; 
** ‘Too much patriotifm has made thee mad.” If the reader 

enter- 
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entertains the leaft doubt of this, let him perufe the following 
lines, addreffed to the fame royal perfonage. 
‘ Why art thou not fo very happy found, 
Tio make thy people all, thy favourites round ? 
Why, gracious heaven! why Britain’s lovely fon 
Not Twenty Mittiown favourites have, for Owe ? 
¢ Why fhould the Scot’s-man fwell in luftful heat, 
And, like a crefted fnake, entwine thy feat, 
While feeling, anxious friends behold the thing, 
Nor fhoot the reptile, left they hurt the k gi 


27. The A***** *s Letter to the L*** d M***r, Relative 
to bis Polite Treatment of Mr. Wilkes. Verfified by another 
A eEHHEE y, gto. Pr. 1s. Hooper. 

This is a temporary Hudibraftic fquib, executed with fome 
humour, as appears by the following parody upon the pains 
the lord-mayor’s friends took in his election. 

‘ They thought they ftood but little chance, 
Your |] p’s intereft to advance? 
Elfe they had never ta’en fuch pains, 
To write in mean and abject {trains, 
To ev’ry fierce loufe-killing taylor, 
To ev’ry blackfmith, ev’ry nailor, 
To ev’ry combination weaver, 
To ev’ry mutinous coal-heaver, 
Begging in moft fubmiffive note, 
They’d give your | dm Pp a vote ; 
Nay, got fome mighty man in power, 
To order letters from the Tower ; 
For ev’ry gun and piftol rubber, 
For ev’ry grate and fender fcrubber ; 
For ev’ry {tock and rammer maker, 
For ev’ry fervile undertaker ; 
For ev’ry carpenter and joiner, 
For ev’ry pimp and ev’ry coiner ; 
In fhort, for ev’ry fort of whore, 
That had concerns within the Tower, 
To drink d--n--n in a bumper 
To Wilkes, and then give you a plumper.’ 

The whole feems intended to raife a laugh; for we cannot 
fee what purpofe, either minifterial or anti-minifterial, it caa 
ferve, 

28. Poems, Sc. by T. Underwood, Jate of St. Peter’s College, 

Cambridge. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Dodfley. 


As this bard is no obje& of criticifm, inftead of reviewing 


his works, we fhall beg leave to put a literary cafe, 
| Cc4 Query, 
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QueryI. Whether a perfon going about to follicit fubfcriptions 
for vile balderdafh poetry, fometimes immoral, and always dull, 
does not come within the vagrant act; and whether a juttice 
of peace may not legally commit him as one who obtains mo- 
ney upon falfe pretences ? 

Query II. Whether perfons who are judges of wit and 
poetry, lending their names by fubfcription to fuch an ime 
poftor, are not, in fome degree, acceffary to the impofition 
upon the public, becaufe of the example they fet to others of 
lefs difcernment and knowledge ? 

Query III. In what manner are fuch perfons as Meff. Col- 
man, Garrick, and Foote, to be proceeded againft, if they 
fhould be found under the above-mentioned dilemma? 


29. A Dialogue in Hudibraftick Verfe. Occafioned by the Publica- 
tion of a Volume of Poems by T—— U——d. 4to. Pr. 6d. 
Hawes. 


- 


We fhould pay this author no great compliment, were we 
to pronounce him an over-match for Mr. Underwood in his 
own province of doggrel. 


30. Labour and Genius: or, the Mill-Stream and the Cafade. A 
Fable. Written in the Year 17623 and Inferibed to the late 
William Shenftone, E/. By Richard Jago, 4. M. 420. 
Pr.is. Dodifley. 


The perufal of this poem, great part of which is defcriptive, 
did not afford us that pleafure which the author’s name induced 
us to expeé&t. It is very difficult to convey adequate ideas of 
fcenes we never faw ; and however painful the labour of the 
poet, whatever tranfports he may feel himfelf, an indifferent 
reader will often repay him with coldnefs and negle&. Hence 
this Fable, though in its diction elegant and eafy, in its num- 
bers mufical and flowing, may not meet with that admiration 
which the author might have claimed, had he employed him- 
felf on a fubje& more adapted to give univerfal pleafure. 


31. The Conciliade: a Poem. Odccafioned by the prefent Difputes 
between the Graduate and Licentiate Phyficians. By W. Samfon, 
4to. Pr. 1s. 6a, F. Newbery. 


Though there is nothing in the plan, the humour, or the 
fiile of this piece which deferves particular commendation ; yet, 
in praife of the author, it may be obferved, that his ridicule 
is not malevolent, nor pointed at any one particular charater. 


32. The 
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42. The River Dove: a Lyric Paftoral. By Samuel Behtley, 
4to. Pr.is. Stevens. \ 


This writer has defcribed, in a very lively and poetical man- 
ner, fome of the rural fcenes, country feats, and villages, which 
are fituated near the Dove; a river which divides Staffordfhire 
from Derbyfhire. 


33. 4 Pindarick Ode om Painting. Addrefid to Jofhua Rey- 
nolds, Ef. 4to. Pr. 1s. 6d. Griffin, 


This is an elegant and ingenious defcriptive poem, The 
author fuppofes himfelf viewing feveral pieces of hiftoric, land- 
{kip, and portrait painting ; and from thence takes occafion to 
reprefent the figures, profpeéts, and paflions which the artift 
has exhibited. As the poet has touched upon various topics, 
he has very properly ufed many different kinds of metre, 


34. The Indifereet Lover: a Comedy. As it was performed at the 
King’s Theatre in the Hay-Market, for the Benefit of the Britith 
Lying-in Hofpital iz Brownlow-Street. By Ab. Portal. 80, 
Pr. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


We learn from a high authority, that charity covers a mul- 
titude of fins ; but we know not whether the charity (though 
a very laudable one) intended to be ferved by the reprefenta- 
tion of this piece, can cover the fins which the author has com- 
mitted againft decency, fenfe, wit, plot, probability, and every 
other property of a dramatic writer. 


35. Royal Mattins ; or Pruffia’s Public Confeffion ; in Five Morn- 
ings. Tranflated from the French. By a Gentlemen of the Uni- 
werfity of Cambridge. 8ve, Pr. 1s. Johnfon. 


This produ@ion made its firft appearance in French, about 
two years ago; and there were foon after two tranflations of it 
into Englifh, of which we gave an account in our Review for 
April, 1766. What has induced this Gentleman to favour the 
world with a third tranflation of this performance, we cannot 
pretend to fay, unlefs he imagined himfelf capable of doing it 
more juftice, or was ignorant of the publication of the two 
former. 


36. The Theory and Pradice of Rapes, Inveftigated and Tlluftrated ; 
in an Addréfs to Lord B——, aud Mifs W——. Bya Lady. 
Svo. Pr. is, Od. Bladon. 

In this publication we meet with feveral tolerable puns, and 
arch obfervations ; though we cannot recommend the perufal 
of it to the virtuous part of our readers. 

37- Fuh 
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7. Fuft and Candid Remarks on fome Critical Obfervations on Lord 
ienbece’ s Defence, juft publifoed by a Gentleman of the Inner- 
Temple. Wherein the whole is proved to be Prejudiced, In*a- 
mous, Inhuman, Abfurd, and Nonfenfical. In a Letter to that 
Modeft and Candid Gentleman. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Williams. 


This pamphlet feems to be the compofition of a writer who is 
raving mad under the preflures of hunger and cold. 


38. A Treatife upon the Formation of the Human Species; the Difor- 
ders incident to Procreation in Men and Women ; the Evils arifing 
Srom the Abufe of the Genital Faculties ; with the moft approved and 
efficacious Methods of Cure, illuftrated ‘with a Variety of Cafes and 
Examples. By James Fleming, Ho/pital-Surgeon and Man- 

| Midwife. 12mo0,. Pr. 25. 6d. 


An indecent treatife on an indecent fubje& ; and, from the 
pruriency with which it is written, the author appears to be as 
much a pander as a corrector of unnatural excefies. 


39. Animadverfions on the Conftitution of Phyfic in this Kingdom, 
efpecially in the Metropolis ; interfperfed with Reflections on the 
Condud of the College of Phyficians. To which is fubjoined, an 
exad? Copy of the Original Charter, and an Abridgment of the 
Statutes or By-Laws of the faid College. Infcribed to the New 
Parliament. 4to. Pr. 2s. 6d. Bladon. 


This treatife is addreffed to the parliament of Great Britain, 
and contains many fenfible ftrifiures on the impropriety of the 
regulation of the College of Phyficians. ‘To fay the truth, it 
muft be confeffed to be a glaring abfurdity, that the graduates 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin univerfities, which are at 

refent no {chools of phyfic, fhould be admitted to the privi- 
leges of phyficians in London, without any previous examina- 
tion ; while thofe who have regularly ftudied, and been gradu- 
ated, at the moft celebrated feminaries for medicinal education, 
are here denied the benefit of teftimonials acknowledged as 
univerfal and inviolable in every other civilized nation. As 
a proper regulation of the college, and praétice of phyfic, is a 
matter of the higheft importance to the happinefs of a people, 
it is to be wifhed that the legiflature would take the fubjeé& 
into their ferious confideration, and vindicate the natural rights 
of learning from indignity, oppreffion, and injuftice. 


40. Remarks upon the firft of three Letters againft the Confeffional. 
By a Country Clergyman. vo. Pr.is. 6d. Dilly. 


The defign of this writer is to point out a part of the falfe 


reafoning into which, he fays, the Letter-writer has frequently 
8 fallen, 
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fallen, during the courfe of his examination of the preface to 
the Confeffional. } 

The intimation of the Letter-writer, that the author of the 
Confeffional ought to refign his preferment, in confequence of 
his principles; his afferting that the thirty-nine articles were 
intended to exclude the Calvinifts; his denying that abfolute 
predeftination is maintained in thofe articles ; his quoting the 
Inftitutes of a Chriftian Man (a book containing popith doe- 
trines) to fhew the fentiments of the Reformers concerning free- 
will; his infifting that there are no flarving inquifitions in the 
church of England; his arguing againft a reformation of the 
clergy ; his defending Ward’s treatment ef Whitby, &c. are the 
fubje&ts of this author’s animadverfions, in which he appears to 
be a writer of fome acutenefs and learning, more attached to 
the diffenters than the eftablifhed clergy. 

To thefe remarks is fubjoined an appendix, containing a de- 
fence of the author of the Confeffional, refpe€ting his obferva- 
tions on archbifhop Wake’s treating with the Gallican church 
for an union with the church of England. 

This Defence was originally printed in a periodical work, en- 
titled, the Monthly Record of Literature. 


41. An Anfwer to a@ certain Pamphlet, lately publifoed, under the 
folemn Title of a Sermon, or Mafonry the Way to Hell ; in which 
that malicious Difcourfe is proved falfe, abfurd, and groundle/;; the 
Doérines contained therein confuted; and the Free-Majons cleared 
of the Crimes imputed to the Fraternity. Addreffed to all boneft 
Men between the Arétic and Antar@ic Poles, By John Jackfon 
Philanthropos, 8vo, Pr.1is. Bladon. ‘ 


From the ftile and manner of this pamphlet, we fhould fuf- 
peat it to be the production of the iame author who firft en- 
gaged in the refutation of that celebrated Sermon, and whofe 
performance we characterifed with the epithets of mean, in- 
jurious, and contemptible. 


42. A Letter to a Bifbop, concerning LeGurefrips. By F.T. Af 
fiftant Curate at , and Foint-Lefurer of St. ——. 8vwo, 
Pr. ts. Baldwin. 


The author has divided this Letter, as preachers ufually divide 
their fermons, into general heads. Under the firft, he confi- 
ders how leéturefhips are canvafled for; under the fecond, what 
is expeéted from lecturers; and under the laft, how leure- 
fhips-are paid, and what emoluments ufually arife to the poflef- 
fors of them. 

Under each of thefe heads the reader is prefented with a lu- 
dicrous defcription of the difficulties endured by fome of the 


clergy 
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clergy in this metropolis ; and the fervilities to which they are 
obliged to fubmit, in order to obtain a pitiful ftipend. 

There is a great deal of humour, and, we are afraid, too 
much truth in this reprefentation. 

In a digrefflion, the author confiders, and very properly 
fhews the abfurdity of, a defign which a late prelate is fuppofed | 
to have entertained, of obliging all the clergy, and efpecially. 
thofe of the metropolis, to appear conftantly in their proper 
uniform, and on no account permitting them to be feen in 
public without a gown and caflock. 


43. A Letter to bis Excellency Governor Wright, giving an Account 
of the Steps taken relative to the converting the Georgia Orphan- 
Houfe into a College: Together with the Literary Correfpondence 
that paffed upon the Subje@ betaween his Grace the Archbifbop of 
Canterbury and the Reverend Mr. Whitefield. By G. White- 
field, 4.M. 8vo. Pr.ts. Dilly. 


By the letters and memorials included in this publication 
we learn, that Mr. Whitfield, affifted by voluntary contribu- 
tions, erected the Orphan-houfe in Georgia near thirty years 
ago; that in repairing the buildings, purchafing negroes, and 
fupporting a large orphan-family for fo many years, he has 
expended above twelve thoufand pounds; that he has for fome 
time paft defigned to improve the original plan, by making a 
farther provifion for the education of perfons of fuperior rank ; 
that the governor, council, affembly, and other inhabitants of 
Georgia have approved of his defign; but that he has found 
fome difficulty in obtaining a charter, as he propofes that the 
faid college fhall be open to perfons of all religious perfuafions 
(as all denominations have been contributors); that the daily 
ufe of our liturgy fhall not be required ; and that the mafter of 
the college fhall be either a member of the church of England, 
or not, as the electors fhall hereafter agree. 


44. A Leiter to the Rev. Dr. Durell, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
werfity of Oxford; occafoned by a late Expulfion of fix Students 
from Edmund Hall. By George Whitefield, M. 4. late of 
Pembroke College, Oxford; and Chaplain to the Countefs of 
Huntingdon. 80. Pr.6d. Millan. 


We do not fuppofe that there is a man of fenfe, or a well- 
wifher to the univerfity, in this kingdom, who does not coimn- 
mend the vice-chancellor, and the affleffors at Edmund Hall, 
for difmiffing thefe young fanatics from a feat of learning where 
they had no literary pretenfions to refide, for tranfafiions which 
were abfolutely contrary to the ftatutes, fubverfive of academi- 
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cal order, and likely to have a pernicious effe& on the heads of 
fome of their weak contemporary ftudents. But, it feems, 
the faints of the Tabernacle are of a different opinion. This 
renowned patron of field-preachers and itinerant reformers, 
exclaims againft this proceeding, as if it was a moft iniquitous 
perfecution, an inftance of our national depravity, an infult to 
virtue and religion, and a prefumptuous oppofition to the in- 
fluence and operations of the Holy Ghoft. 

But if any one had attempted to place the ftory of thefe illi- 
terate reformers in a ludicrous view, he could not have done it 
tore effectually than in the folemn, tragical {train of this letter. 

‘ Alas! (fays the author, fpeaking of the rejoicing of the 
faints for the blefied effects of methodifm) how is this general 
joy damped, and the pleafing profpe& almoft totally eclipfed, 
by a late melancholy fcene exhibited in that very place from 
whence, as from a fountain, many of their preachers frequent- 
ly and exprefly pray, that pure ftreams may for ever flow to 
water the city of the living God? You need not be told, Reverend 
Sir, what place I mean. It was the famous univerfity of Ox- 
ford. Nor need I mention the fcene exhibited ; it was a tri- 
bunal, a vifitaterial tribunal, ereéted in Edmund Hall—fix 
pious ftudents, who promifed to be the falt of the earth, and 
lights of the world, entire friends to the do&trines and liturgy 
of our church, by a citation previoufly fixed upon the college 
door, were fummoned to appear before this tribunal. They 
did appear ; and, as fome were pleafed to term it, were tried, 
convicted, and to clofe the fcene, in the chapel of the fame 
hall, confecrated and fet apart for nobler purpofes, had the 
fentence of expulfion publickly read and pronounced againft 
them.’ 

It was obferved, that fome of thefe delinquents had been 
bred up to the loweft occupations, To obviate this reflection 
their advocate reminds us of Chrift and his apoftles; of Amos, 
who was a herdfman ; and of David, who was taken from the 
fheepfolds. But unlefs thefe Oxonians were authorifed legi- - 
flators of heaven, or actually infpired, thefe comparifons are im- 
pertinent. 

On this mournful occafion, ‘ What (fays Mr. Whitefield) 
muft the righteous do? What indeed, but weep and lament. 
And weep and lament indeed they muft, efpecially when they 
hear further, that meeting in a religious fociety, giving a word 
of exhortation, or expounding and commenting a little now 
and then upon fome portion of fcripture, are not the leaft of 
thefe accufations for which fome of thefe young worthies had 
the fentence of expulfion pronounced againft them.’ 
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Without making any refleétion on the abilities of thefe wife 
expounders, or their edifying comments, we will venture to 
affert, that if they could have been content to purfue their 
ftudies, and fay their prayers in the common way, without at- 
tempting to infe&t the neighbouring old women, and people of 
flender intellects, with their religious reveries, they might have 
continued at Edmund Hall without the leaft moleftation. 

‘ But if (continues Mr. Whitefield) good or bad men now 
diflike, and therefore oppofe fuch an irregular way of aéting, 
they may be told to their comfort, that their uneafinefs on this 
account, in all probability, will not be of long continuance ; 
for few will chufe to bid, or offer themfelves candidates for 
fuch airy pluralities: to go thus without the camp, bearing all 
manner of reproach; to become in this manner, ‘** Speétacles 
to God, to angels, and to men ;” to facrifice not only our na- 
tural, but fpiritual affe€tions and conneétions, and to part from 
thofe who are as dear to them as their own fouls, in order to 
pafs the Atlantic, and bear the colds and heats of foreign 
climes ; thefe are fuch uninviting things to corrupt nature, that 
if we will have but a little patience till a few old weary heads 
are laid in the filent grave, thefe uncommon gofpel-meteors, 
thefe field-phenomenas, that feldom appear in the latitude of 
England, fcarce above once in a century, without the help of 
any coercive means, will of themfelves foon difappear. They 
begin to be pretty well in difrepute already: Yet a little while, 
and in all human probability they will quite vanifh away. But 
though I am neither a prophet, nor the fon of a prophet, I am 
greatly miftaken if, inthe Redeemer’s own good time and way, 
fome fpiritual phenix will not hereafter arife, fome bleffed gof- 
pel-inftrument be raifed, that fhall make the devil and his three- 
fold army, ‘* The luft of the flefh, the luft of the eye, and the 
pride of life,” to fly before the foand of the gofpel trumpet.’ 

This is an exquifite defcription of mock heroifm, unparalleled 
by any thing in tragedy or romance; and he that reads it with- 
out having a ludicrous idea of the /ield-phenomena, and the 
go/pel-meteors, muft have very little rifibility in his difpofition. 


45+ Pricferaft defended. A Sermon accafioned by the Expulfion of 
fix young Gentlemen from the Univerfity of Oxford, for Praying, 
Reading, and Expounding the Scriptures. -Humbly dedicated to Mr. 
Vv C and the H ds of H s. By their humble 


Servant the Shaver, 8vo. Pr. 6d. Keith. 
This is a piece of humour in the ironical ftile, intended to 


ridicule the vice-chancellor and the heads of houfes. Readers 
‘who have a tafte for the wit of Ned Ward or Tom Brown, may 


find entertainment in this produdtion, 
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46. A Vindication of the Proceedings againf? the fix Members of 
E Hall, Oxford. By a Gentleman of the Univerfity, 8v¢. 
Pr. 3d. Hingefton. 


This fmall pamphlet contains a’ fufficient vindication of the 
vice-chancellor and the affeffors. ‘The author very rightly ob- 
ferves, that all reafonings of the innocence of the things in 
themfelves, which are alledged againft the members lately ex- 
pelled from Edmund Hall, have nothing to do with the fubjea, 
and only ferve to heat the minds of a party; that by the fta- 
tutes of the univerfity, which they had /worn to obferve, they 
mutt ftand or fall; that if the charges alledged againft them are 
true, and the punifhment affigned to fuch breaches of the 
ftatutes be expulfion, they were juftly expelled; if they are not 
breaches of the univerfity ftatutes, then their expulfion was 
unjuft and oppreflive. 

Before he proceeds to examine the merits of the cafe by thefe 
criteria, he thinks it neceflary to premife, ‘ that the whole 
proceeding was in confequence of a regular information, to the 
vice-chancellor, as vifitor of the halls, the government and 
adminiftration of which, he is by ftatute obliged to take under 
his peculiar care. 

‘That it was undertaken by the unanimous advice of the 
heads of houfes.—That the affeflors were men whofe chara&ers 
both for learning and integrity were above ceniure: that the 
charges (as the author has been informed upon good authority) 
were verified by oath, and by the confeffion of the delinquents, 
and were as follow: 

‘ Firft, that the accufed members had held or frequented illi- 
cit conventicles; fome not in orders had preached, expounded, 
and prayed extempore: that the offices of religion were per- 
formed by people of the meaneft ranks and abilities: that they 
met at a conventicle held in a private houfe within the univerfity, 
where a ftay-maker and a woman officiated. 

* Secondly, that fome of them had been bred up to, and had 
exercifed, the loweft trades, were wholly illiterate and incapable 
of performing the ftatutable exercifes of the univerfity, and 
much more incapable of being qualified for orders. 

‘ Thirdly, that they held the doétrines of methodifin; (viz. 
that faith without works is fufficient for falvation:—that there 
is no neceffity for good works :—that the immediate influence of 
the fpirit is to be waited for :—that once a child of God and al- 
ways a child of God.—) 

Laftly, that they had miftreated their tutor.’ 

Under the firft and third article the author fhews very clear- 
ly, that, by the ftatutes, they had indi‘putatly incurred the 
penalty of expulfion. 
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Under the fecond, he makes the fojlowing obfervations ; 
* Although thefe charges, viz. ignorance, &c. of themfelves 
might not be thought fufficient grounds for expulfion ; yet it 
muft be allowed there was a very high impropriety in their 
firft admiffion.—It can hardly be looked upon but as an im- 
pertinent intrufion, at leaft for thefe men to pufh themfelves 
into a fociety of perfons whofe birth and education give them 
the rank of gentlemen, but above all for two of thefe (as | am 
informed they did) to prefume to. wear the gentleman common- 
ers gown, and rank with gentlemen of the moit refpeétable 
families in the kingdom. 

‘ Their entire ignorance, even of the language in which the 
ftatutes of the body they had joined are written, and in which 
all public exercifes are performed, made the very thought, of 
placing them in the univerfity ridiculous and abfurd. We may 
hope this inftance of an admiffion of perfons wholly illiterate, 
will be a warning to the heads of houfes, to give orders, that 
none may hereafter be admitted into their refpective focieties, 
who have not a competent knowledge of the languages ; at leaft 
to underftand the ftatutes, and perform the exercifes. The 
{phere of the univerfity (efpecially in its prefent ftate) is rather 
the fciences than the firft elements of learning.’ 

To this remark we fhall only add, that though we wifh to 
fee piety and virtue meet with proper encouragement in a place 
of liberal education; yet, from this example, we fincerely 
hope, that the feat of learning will never be converted into a 


nurfery of fanaticifm. 


47. Sermons on Humanity and Beneficence. Publifbed with a View 
to the prefent State of the Poor. 8vo. Pr. 3s. Cadell. 


There are four fermons in this volume. The firft is intended 
to difcountenance bigotry and felfifhnefS, and to recommend a 
humane and beneficent difpofition.. In the fecond the author 
points out the general objects of compaffion, and the fpecial 
objects of it, in a particular chriftian fociety. In the third he 
recommends a flated general colleétion for the poor, and an- 
fwers objections againft fuch a colle&tion. In the laft he confi- 
ders the provifion which parents ought to make for their chil- 
dren, and the obligations of the rich to provide for their ne- 
ceffitous kindred. 

Thefe difcourfes are written in an eafy and familiar ftile, 
and contain fome excellent fentiments of philanthropy and be- 
nevolence. 

They appear to have been preached before a congregation 
of proteitant diffenters, and are faid to be written by Mr. Kippix, 
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PLAN for the Present State of the. Wor Lp. ° 


N this frivolous age, when the powers of the underftanding are 
all unbraced by idlenefs, and the mind (as it were) ovérborne 
by tides of vanity and diffipation, it requires fome addrefs to re- 
claim the attention to fubjects of real utility, and to render the 
voice of inftruction agrecable to the votaries of pleafure ; for to 
exercife the faculties of :reafon, and amufe.the imagination at the 
fame time, is the, quinteflence of that happy talent which diftin- 
guifhes the works of genius from the dull otteete of ipanimated 
Jearning. 
One great ftep towards the accomplifhment of this laudable aim 
of mingl: ng entertainment with inftrugtion, i is the judicious choice 


of a fubject: then follows the arrangement of the matter ; and all 
the 
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the reft depends upon the art of conveying ideas agreeably ; an 
art, which may be truly ftiled the gift of heaven ; inafmuch as it 
mever yet was ik by dint of meer Feary and applica- 
tion. 

The fubje& we - propofe to exhibit to che Public, is in itfelf fo 
important, copious, and interefting, that .it cannot:failto attra@ 
the notice of all thofe who are defirous of i improvement, enter- 
tained with noveltys, or pleafed with the, ftudy of hugian nature, 

Indeed it is no other than a general view of Nature in all her 
amazing varieties difplayed thsough the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms ;.including every different fyftem of fociety, and 
{pecifying every.invention.of art for the fupport-and: enjoyment of 
life. 

Here the naturalift will find an infinity of food for philofophy 
and.contemplation, -,. The politician may choofe modes of govern- 
ment, and adopt hints of legiflation ;'and thofe who employ their 
talents in the.ufeful arts, will acquire diftin® ideas of all the im- | 
provements.which. have been made by ingenuity affifted by expe- 
rience. Finally, thofe who have nothing in view but amofement, 
will here find a thoufand particulars to gratify the moft eager and 
-) Capricious curiofity. 

The advances which mankind are daily making i in ufeful know. 
ledge, and the detached Jabours of the ingenious, added, from time 
to time, to the general ftock of improvement, enable us to pre- 
fent:the- Publick ‘with’ a work ‘more compleat and comprehenfive 
than any production of the fame nature which hath hitherto ap- 
peared; in the execution of which it has been our particularicare 
to ftudy perfpicuity and precifion; to retrench fuperfluities ; and 
to avoid thofedry difcuffions which are fo apt to give difguft, dif- 
couraging the timorous’ inquirer on the very threfhold of f{ciepce, 

In methodizing the fubje&, it was judged proper to digeft it 
into feparate articles, ranged under certain heads or titles, which 
not only direct the view, and affift the comprehenfion, but alfg 
ferve as paufes of repofe to the eye and the attention. 

Thus, for example, ‘in difcuffing ‘the article of England: Un- 
der the firft head, its Geography is afcertained : its Situation,.Ex- 
tent, and  Boundaries.. The fecond ‘contains a defcription of the 
Face of the Country, its Mountains, Forefs, Lakes, Rivers, and 
Waters. The third takes cognizance of the Air and Climate. The 
fourth explains the Nature of the Soil, and its Productions, Mineral, - 


Vegetable, and Animal. The fifth’ inveftigates its C onflitution, Go. 
vernment, 
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wernment, and Laws. ‘The fixth gives an analyfis of its Religion, 
branched out into various Seé?s and Societies. ‘The feventh is en- 
grofled by the King, his Prerogative, Dignity, and Importance, ‘The 
next particularizes the great Officers of the Crown. ‘The three fol- 
lowitfg are employed upon the Nobility, Knights, Ejquires, and 
Yeomen ; and certain Cufloms refpecting the Women and Children of 
England. The twelfth treats of the People, their Perfons, Attire, 
Difpofition, and Manners. The thirteenth is allotted’ for their 
Amufements and Diverfions. The fourteenth defcribes their Habita- 
jions, and Manner of Living. Separate fe€tions are alfo beftowed 
vpon the Difeafes of the Country; the State of Learning; the liberal 
Aris, including Poetry, Mufick, Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture; Societies for propagating Knowledge; Commerce in all its 
Branches ; Duties, Taxes, Public-Debts, Funds, and Money. In a 
word, every particular which the mind can be fuppofed to con- 
template as a diftinét objeét, is here referred to its proper clafs ; 
and we flatter ourfelves that nothing material is omitted which 
could contribute to the reader’s entertainment or information. 

We begin with the Polar Regions, from whence we advance to- 


wards ‘the Equator, defcribing each country in its turn, according 


to its fituation in the general map ; a method which indeed order 
and regularity feem na:urally to fuggeft. 

Setting out from the pole, we touch at the extremity of the 
land, and vifit the iflands on every fide, in a regular progreffion, 
without leaving any thing behind for a retrofpe€tive view, which 
might be attended with omiffions, and, at beft, would occafion a 
defultory and irregular inquiry. According to this difpofition, the 
firft objeéts that occur, are the rude ftupendous feenes of unculti- 
vated nature, equally fimple and fublime ; of confequence the beft 
adapted to ftrike the imagination of the reader, and engage’ the 
unpra@tifed attention, which muft be powerfully follicited, and 
gradually allured into the paths of knowledge, by a_fucceffion of 
ideas, from the fimpleft impreffions of fenfe and fancy to. the 
moft abftract efforts of reafon and refleGtion: 

As we do not defire that the curious and aftonifhing particulars 
fpecified in the courfe of this work, fhould reft intirely om our 
own cfedit, we have, at the end of each article, fubjoined a lift 
of the authorities from which they are compiled.;. fo that the fcep- 
tical reader may occafionally have recourfe to the fountain head of 
intelligence, and decide for himfelf how far we have aéted our 
part with candour, accuracy, and judgment. 
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